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INTRODUCTION 


Specifically, this is the story of the growth of organized 
cooperation in the field of home missions from the turn 
of the century to the date of the organization of the 
National Council of Churches. Compiled with sound 
scholarship and interpreted with fine historical insight, 
Dr. Handy’s story is set in the context of the dominant 
concerns of the churches and of the changing circumstances 
of national life. It is, however, more than a history of the 
Home Missions Council. It is a valuable contribution to 
understanding of the whole cooperative movement that 
has been such a significant feature of Protestant church 
history in this century. 

It is a truism often noted that the vigor of ecumenical 
development has tended to diminish as the distance in- 
creases between its field of operation and the local or grass 
roots concerns of the churches. It has also been remarked 
that cooperative development is likely to involve fewer com- 
plications in the case of church boards than of ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies. From both of these points of view this story 
deserves study. 

Home mission agencies have generally been free to ex- 
periment in cooperation and increasingly willing to do so. 
But much of their cooperation has necessarily involved the 
local or grass roots work of the churches and hence has 
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closely involved the ecclesiastical establishment. This is 
best illustrated by the history of comity. This relationship 
has increased the difficulty and slowed the rate of progress 
but, at the same time, has contributed to the general de- 
velopment of cooperation, in states and local areas as well 
as nationally. 

To those of us who have had a part in the events of 
which Dr. Handy writes, this is a fascinating story. It is 
also a revealing commentary on the place of home missions 
in the life and work of the church and in the ecumenical 
movement. 


HERMANN N. Morse 


PREFACE 


Some months after she had joined the staff of the Home 
Missions Council of North America, Miss Louisa R. Shot- 
well said: “When I came to the Council a year ago last 
October, although I had attended a World Day of Prayer 
Service in Brooklyn the previous spring, had held a re- 
sponsible position in a large city church for two years, and 
for the five years previous to that had been on the adminis- 
trative staffs of two church related colleges, I had never 
been aware of the Home Missions Council or of any inter- 
denominational home missions effort.’’! 

Her experience is probably typical; few American Prot- 
estants are aware of the vast extent of interdenominational 
life. It is becoming increasingly clear, however, that to 
understand American Protestantism in the twentieth cen- 
tury one must not only be conversant with the denomina- 
tions, but also with the remarkable development of inter- 
denominational movements. A focal point of a great deal 
of interdenominational cooperation has been the effort to 
make America more Christian, and the story of cooperative 
home missions is an important and revealing chapter in 
the recent history of American Christianity. 

Leadership in this cooperative movement for the Chris- 
tianization of America was provided by the Home Missions 
Council and the Council of Women for Home Missions, 
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both of which were organized in 1908. ‘They merged in 
1940 to form the Home Missions Council of North America, 
which in turn merged with seven other major interdenom- 
inational organizations to form the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. in 1950. 

Three chief strands of American Protestant thought and 
life were woven together in the fabric of the two Home 
Missions Councils. Always of major importance was the 
evangelical missionary motif — the effort to win America 
for Christ. In the words of Dr. Hermann N. Morse, an 
active participant in much of the history that follows: “The 
purpose of home missions has been to present Christ to 
men and to impress his spirit upon the life of each genera- 
tion in turn. This spiritual and evangelical goal home 
missions has always accepted without reservation.” 

Also of central importance has been the cooperative 
impulse — the effort to bring into effective partnership the 
various Protestant denominations by getting them to work 
together on missionary tasks. ‘The emphasis in home mis- 
sion circles has been on cooperation rather than on church 
union, on practical activity rather than on _ theological 
analysis. Yet the Home Missions Councils contributed 
significantly to the development of ecumenical interest in 
the United States. Dr. William Richey Hogg describes the 
ecumenical movement as “that growing consciousness in 
all churches of the church universal conceived as a mission- 
ary community.”3 To this growing consciousness coopera- 
tive home missions contributed, at first only indirectly as 
it pioneered in interdenominational activity, but at last 
more directly as the significance of cooperation and the im- 
mensity of the home missionary task became clearer. 
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The third strand was the social emphasis. In a moderate 
way and in an evangelical context, the home mission move- 
ment brought the emphases of the social gospel into the 
very heart of Protestant life. Before the Councils were ten 
years old, Dr. H. Paul Douglass wrote: “Now practically 
every important denomination has an official social service 
agency either incorporated with its existing home mission- 
ary machinery or additional to and allied with it; while, 
in the collective advocacy of home missions through feder- 
ated agencies, the social note has become distinctively 
dominant.”’4 

In this threefold emphasis, the Home Missions Councils 
reflected the dominant motifs of Protestant Christianity in 
America in the first half of the twentieth century. The 
way these three elements were woven together — it varied 
through the years — is of the essence of Council history. 
Inasmuch as the Councils were the agents of the denomin- 
ational boards of home missions and responsible to them, 
they provide a useful vantage point for the study of recent 
American Protestantism. 

It would not be possible to name individually all who 
have helped me in this study. For cheerfully making avail- 
able the sources on which it is based, I wish to thank Miss 
Merle Gripman and Professor Robert F. Beach. I am 
grateful to those who have read the manuscript and given 
me many helpful suggestions: Dr. M. Searle Bates, Dr. 
Mark A. Dawber, Miss Edith E. Lowry, Dr. Hermann N. 
Morse, Dr. I. George Nace, Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, and 
Dr. William C. Walzer. No prefatory note can ever ade- 
quately express my appreciation of the help and patience 
of my wife, Barbara Mitchell Handy. 
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NEW OCCASIONS TEACH NEW DUTIES 


The nineteenth century was a great century for American 
Protestant Christianity. The last quarter of the preceding 
century had not been an auspicious period for Protestant- 
ism — the disrupting effects of the Revolution combined 
with the disturbing effects of “the age of reason” affected 
negatively the vigor and prestige of the churches. But it 
became evident early in the new century that a remarkable 
renewal was taking place. The major Protestant bodies, 
stimulated in their reaction against the eighteenth century 
by the currents of romanticism, adapted revival techniques 
for nineteenth century conditions with powerful effect. 
The separation of church and state meant that hence- 
forth all churches were to be wholly dependent on their 
own resources for support and influence; the revival system 
enabled the churches that adopted it to expand steadily. 
In revivalism Protestantism found the key that unlocked 
the century. The conservative, evangelical bodies to which 
the revival techniques were congenial mushroomed swiftly, 
making Protestantism a dominant force on the American 
scene. Its vitality was such that the perceptive French ob- 
server De Tocqueville could insist that there was no country 
in the world where the Christian religion retained a 
greater influence over the souls of men than in America.” 
The American mood and mind were strongly influenced 
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by the Protestant tide. For example, in his perceptive 
analysis of the national faith in democracy, Ralph Henry 
Gabriel declares: “. . . the foundation of this democratic 
faith was a frank supernaturalism derived from Christian- 
ity. The twentieth century student is often astonished at 
the extent to which supernaturalism permeated American 
thought of the nineteenth century.’ 

The pervasiveness of the evangelical faith is well illus- 
trated by the extraordinary revivals of 1857-59 that swept 
the entire country. A recent student of them has noted: 
“, .. there was remarkable unanimity of approval among 
religious and secular observers alike, with scarcely a criti- 
cal voice heard anywhere.’+ ‘The Protestant groups in 
which the interpretation of Christianity was not that of 
the conservative evangelicals remained small in comparison 
to the aggressive and fast-growing popular denominations. 
To be sure, the major bodies strongly emphasized their own 
distinctive tenets and were often rivals in their efforts, 
yet their basic patterns were fundamentally similar. 

In their drive to secure converts and permeate American 
life with Christian emphases, the denominations developed 
a vast and elaborate home mission movement. The main 
focus of this expanding enterprise was westward; its abun- 
dant vitality was largely directed toward the evangelization 
and churching of the frontier. It is indeed fair to assert 
that during the nineteenth century “. . . home missions 
were an aspect of national expansion westward. ‘They 
were the religious version of the geographical occupancy 
of the continent.’ 

Many currents of life and thought converged to give the 
home missionary enterprise its distinctive characteristics. 
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In his fine study of home missions on the frontier, Colin 
B. Goodykoontz has declared: “. . . the home missionary 
movement was the resultant of many forces: Christian 
idealism, denominational rivalries, humanitarianism, na- 
tionalism, and enlightened self-interest all had their effect 
in producing and directing a movement to mold the West 
according to orthodox Protestant standards.’ 

The huge undertaking absorbed a great deal of Protes- 
tant energy and attention; many were in wholehearted 
sympathy with Horace Bushnell’s cry: “We must throw 
ourselves, therefore, upon HOME MISSIONS as the first 
and sublimest Christian duty which the age lays upon us.’’? 
Much church work was actually part of the vast general 
missionary process even when not specifically so labelled. 
Almost to the end of the century, home mission strategy 
was directed by the desire to win the West. 

Closely related to this central concern was the desire on 
the part of home missionaries to win to evangelical faith 
and a Christianized conception of civilized living the vari- 
ous peoples with whom missionaries came in contact: 
Indians, Negroes, Eskimos, Mormons, Orientals, Mexicans, 
European immigrants, Jews. Home missionaries were also 
concerned with the development of education; their con- 
tribution to the organization and improvement of both 
public and private educational systems was great indeed. 
But until very late in the century such activities were 
entered upon for the most part in relation to the westward 
thrust. As late as 1913 a missionary statesman could de- 
clare: “Within the memory of the youngest Secretary of 
Home Missions all missionary effort was frontier or pioneer 
work.’’8 
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Nineteenth century home missions was strongly denomi- 
national in character. In the earlier part of the century 
there was considerable cooperation in home mission activ- 
ity through such arrangements as the Plan of Union (1801) 
and such societies as the American Home Missionary 
Society (1826) .® As the century progressed, however, the 
denominational spirit largely triumphed over these under- 
takings; the Plan of Union failed and the Society became 
related to a single denomination. In home mission work, 
therefore: “. . . the second half of the nineteenth century 
was the period in which interdenominational cooperation 
was least evidenced, though never entirely absent.’1° Each 
denomination strove to win members to its fold and to 
plant its churches and schools in the new settlements. 
Because there was such a vast area to cover, the denomina- 
tional approach was quite successful and not too ineffi- 
cient, though in places where interests overlapped the rival- 
ry between competing groups often became intense. 

Home missions was not only organized largely along 
denominational lines; the work was further diversified by 
the tendency within denominations to proliferate agencies 
for dealing with specific tasks as they emerged. In the early 
years of the century most denominations established a 
single, somewhat inclusive board for home missions. But 
as work expanded and the program became more complex, 
the tendency was to commit segments of the total task to 
newly-created agencies. It was widely felt that it was easier 
to promote and finance new work through such separate 
organizations. A given denomination might come to have 
a number of societies, each dealing with some part of the 
home mission effort." 
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A further complicating factor was the development of 
women’s national denominational societies for the pro- 
motion of home missions. From the beginning of the cen- 
tury women had been greatly concerned with the home 
mission task, and set up many local and state organizations 
to channel their efforts. In the latter half of the century 
mission-minded women were influenced by the spreading 
demand in feminine ranks for greater independence. ‘They 
determined to form their own national missionary societies 
and auxiliaries. In the 1870’s and 1880’s Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Episcopalian, Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Reformed women effected their own agencies.!? The new 
organizations worked in close cooperation with the general 
societies, but often they developed specialized lines of 
work, such as in educational efforts and in missions to 
minority groups. 

This complex movement was well suited to the task of 
church extension on a continental scale during the nine- 
teenth century. It succeeded brilliantly in its main effort. 
One student of home missions has calculated that at least 
four-fifths of the congregations of the evangelical churches 
of our country are of home missionary origin.'® In a cen- 
tury that saw the population increase roughly fourteen 
times, the percentage of church members in the total popu- 
lation rose from less than 10 to over 35 per cent. The entire 
home mission enterprise was an important instrument of 
the churches as they projected their influence into the 
developing life of the nation. Scholar Merle Curti has 
noted: “ 
ence profoundly American intellectual development.’’!4 


. .. the home missionary movement was to influ- 


Aggressive and optimistic, the home mission forces of the 
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nineteenth century looked forward to the full Christianiza- 
tion of America. 

In the years after the Civil War the America that 
Protestantism sought to Christianize was in rapid transi- 
tion at almost every level. Historian Bert Loewenberg in 
a dramatic sentence states: “... from 1492 to 1865 Ameri- 
can development was evolutionary; after 1865 it was revolu- 
tionary.”!5 In four separate but related areas he traces the 
revolutionary changes: in industry, in transportation and 
communication, in agriculture, and in the growth of cities. 
In the intellectual world also startling changes were going 
on as the impact of scientific and historical thinking upset 
traditional patterns of thought and released new and dar- 
ing speculations. ‘These startling changes meant that the 
America which the churches hoped fully to Christianize 
was in process of dynamic transformation. The denomina- 
tions confronted simultaneously new social situations and 
new patterns of thought.1é 

The profound social changes were especially concentrated 
in the great cities, with their rapid growth and their puz- 
zling combinations of interdependence and depersonaliza- 
tion. The late H. Paul Douglass, who devoted a long life- 
time to the social analysis of Protestantism, declared that 
urbanization in both its rural and city phases had brought 
to the church “the greatest inner revolution it has ever 
known.’’!” The revolutionary nature of the late nineteenth 
century changes contributed to the rapid disappearance of 
the geographical frontiers, while new and strange frontiers 
were emerging. 

Protestantism confidently carried its old faith onto the 
new frontiers that were appearing in the latter years of 
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the century. Perhaps the most representative Protestant 
figure of those years was that dynamic lay revivalist, Dwight 
L. Moody. His elemental power and patent sincerity as 
he preached the simple gospel made him a towering leader. 
More than any other single individual, Moody “determined 
the religious climate of the country in the immediate post- 
war decades, and he stood near the center of almost every 
agency devised by the churches to implement their task.’’18 
The spirit and faith that characterized Moody’s activities 
and teaching were strong in home mission circles. Like 
Moody, home missions was driven to find new strategies in } 
seeking to relate its evangelical faith to the new conditions. | 
So in the last quarter of the nineteenth century home mis- 
sion attention became less single-mindedly fixed on the 
old frontier, rapidly disappearing, and more and more 
focused on the new frontiers thrust up by the revolutionary 
changes. 

To be sure, the older emphasis was retained where it 
was relevant. When new territory was opened, missionaries 
entered as always. In Alaska missionary effort began a 
decade after the purchase of the territory (1867) ; when the 
Caribbean area was opened to evangelical forces as a con- 
sequence of the Spanish-American War the churches speed- 
ily sent in representatives. But increasingly attention was 
diverted to new problems and work was shaped along new 
lines. In the 1880’s the missionary societies began to awake 
to the task of the evangelization of the immigrant; many 
boards organized foreign departments to work at the task. 
The tide of immigration reached unprecedented heights in 
the last two decades of the nineteenth century. In the 
1880's over five million immigrants poured into the land, 
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almost double the number that had come in any previous 
decade. And in the 18go’s it became evident that the source 
of supply had shifted from northern to southern Europe, so 
that the new arrivals were in ever greater numbers non- 
Protestant. | 

Another field that demanded attention was the city. 


_| The swift expansion of urban areas was of course greatly 


accelerated by the influx from abroad. It soon became clear 
that the mushrooming cities were as much in need of 
evangelization as the Western frontiers in an earlier day. 
But these new frontiers where sounded strange “cries of 
race and clan” were unfamiliar to a Protestantism that had 
flourished in small-town America, and the missionary move- 
ment was slow in regrouping its forces and reorienting its 
thinking. Joseph B. Clark, the historian who had chroni- 
cled the march of Protestantism westward in the great 
century, echoed something of the bafflement of home mis- 
sions as the mushrooming city centers were faced: 

The author makes no claim to prophetic gifts, but he 
believes that organized home missions will not always turn 
a deaf ear to the bitter cry of the city and pass by on the 
other side. The boast has been that for a hundred years it 
has followed the people; then it must seek them within the 
city gate. ... The hostile forces that threaten the future of 
America are not just where they were in 1798, in the new 
settlements of the West. They camp today in solid city 
wards: they are intrenched behind miles of tenement 
blocks.19 
Though the reaction was slow, a growing awareness of the 
new population influx and the mushrooming of cities had 
begun to swing the missionary stream into new channels by 
the dawn of the twentieth century. 
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New needs also emerged from another quarter. The 
premise of nineteenth century home missions was that the 
effort would lead to the creation of self-supporting churches 
that would in turn become centers of further missionary 
activity — a premise that in large measure was justified. 
Yet missions had been established that did not develop as 
expected for one reason or another. In some places popu- 
lation trends were unfavorable; in others denominational 
rivalry had led to overchurching so that the competing 
units needed outside assistance to stay alive. The problem 
of maintaining mission churches for seemingly indefinite 
periods was a steadily growing one in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. 

As home mission leaders confronted these new frontiers 
- they realized that home missions had to be redefined for 
the new century. There were three emphases in the new 
definition; the intensive, the social, and the cooperative | 
aspects of the work were stressed. 

The main emphasis in the old home missions had been 
on expansion, on the occupation of territory. Though 
individual pioneers did brilliant pieces of specialized work, 
the main work had been extensive in nature; the quantita- 
tive appeal was strong. But with the realization that much 
of the seed that had been sown had not taken firm root 
came a gradual shift in viewpoint. More serious attention 
to the intensive aspects of missionary effort was seen to be 
necessary. It was realized that higher standards should be 
held and that the qualitative aspects of missionary work 
should be magnified. If the evangelical witness of the 
churches was to be effective in the changed situation, it was 
felt that it must be more intensively focused. 
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The second emphasis in the redefinition of missions was 
the social. As home missions sought to reach urban masses, 
mission leaders acquired a firsthand acquaintance with the 
plight of labor and the problem of the slum in the difficult 
years of the late nineteenth century. In 1885 Josiah Strong’s 


vigorously written Our Country startled the Protestant 


“| world. The book listed seven perils confronting America. 


The seventh, the city, was seen to be the focus of the rest, 
the nerve center and storm center of civilization.2° ‘The 
effort to win the city led to the serious confrontation of 
social issues; Strong himself, who had written the book on 
behalf of home missions, went on to become a leader in the 
social gospel movement. It was in the 1890's especially 
that the full scope of the social problem began to dawn 
on church leaders.21 Though not a few strenuously resisted 
the introduction of the social emphasis into home missions, 
others insisted that there was no conflict between Christian 
social service and the evangelical purpose, but declared that 
they could and should be complementary. 

The third feature of the redefinition of home missions 
was stress on interdenominational cooperation. Through- 
out the nineteenth century the areas of opportunity had 
been so great and denominational rivalry so intense that 
there was little need or thought of correlation to avoid 
duplication or overlapping. But a new awareness of the 
situation in overchurched rural and underchurched urban 
communities led to a growing insistence on some kind of 
agreement and cooperation among denominational agen- 
cies. The desire for closer contact was stimulated by the 
growing general interest in Christian unity in the late 
nineteenth century. Vigorous new associations were found- 
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ed — the Evangelical Alliance in 1867, the Student Volun- 
teer Movement in 1886, the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration in 1895. These were nondenominational associations 
of interested individuals, but they stimulated a vision of 
closer denominational accord. 

Toward the very end of the century, steps were taken 
toward genuine interdenominational movements in which 
the churches of various historic backgrounds would be 
represented by commissioned delegates. In this country 
the first such gathering on a national scale occurred in 
1893 as officers and representatives of many foreign mission 
boards and societies of the United States and Canada met 
to confer on common problems and to agree on certain 
strategies. ‘The beginnings were modest enough, but the 
movement grew into the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America — a most influential interdenominational 
organization.?? 

The impact of the cooperative trend on home missions 
was slow. In later years John M. Moore looked back to 
examine the annual report of his missionary society for the 
year 1897, and had to conclude: “. . . so far as that report 
shows, I could not discover that any home mission work 
was being done except by Baptists. I found no hint of 
cooperation either in counsel or work.”?3 Yet cooperative 
interest was then rising. Around 1890 Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, and Methodist bodies formed an Interdenomina- 


66 


tional Commission in Maine “to promote cooperation in 
the organization and maintenance of churches in Maine; 
to prevent waste of resources and effort in the smaller 
towns, and to stimulate missionary work in the destitute 
regions.”24 In 1892 an effort was made to secure a confer- 
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ence at which the home mission societies of a number of 
major denominations would be represented. Only Con- 
gregationalist, Presbyterian, and Reformed delegates came 
and no permanent results followed, but the need for collab- 
oration was illustrated.> ‘Then, when Puerto Rico was 
opened to Protestant effort, a conference of secretaries rep- 
resenting the denominations proposing to enter the terri- 
tory was held. It was unanimously resolved that work 
should be undertaken in the spirit of strict comity. Baptist, 
Congregational, Methodist, and Presbyterian leaders drew 
up careful plans so that there would be no duplication of 
forces and no rivalry between the denominations.?6 

In the early years of the present century the conditions 
that had already begun to redirect the home mission im- 
pulse into new channels became even more impelling. The 
tides of immigration reached their highest levels in the 
years before World War I — no less than six of the first 
fifteen years of the present century saw over a million im- 
migrants pour in. The problems of the city became more 
painfully evident as the muckrakers focused the white light 
of publicity on them and as the progressives made political 
capital by advocating measures to rectify the evils. ‘The 
heightened awareness of urban social problems did not 
entirely obscure the unhappy plight of rural folk — the 
Roosevelt Country Life Commission, established in 1908, 
called attention to the problems of retarded rural areas. 

Protestantism entered the new century plagued by several 
inner contradictions. On the one hand, there was a full 
sharing in the mood of confidence characteristic of the 
period. The belief in progress, then so general, contributed 
powerfully to the Protestant understanding of the kingdom 
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of God as an historical possibility soon to come on earth. 
The this-worldly, somewhat utopian interpretation of the 
coming kingdom was indeed one of the prevailing ideas of 
the early century. Pulpit orators could be vividly eloquent 
as they drew idealistic word-pictures describing the king- 
dom of God that could soon come on earth in its fullness; 
enthusiasm could be stirred in the heart of Christian 
listeners by the idealistic appeal. With great confidence 
because of its great expectancy, Protestantism faced the new 
century. | 

This mood was paralleled by another one quite different, 


however. There was a growing awareness that the new | 
conditions might be less favorable for Protestantism than © 


the old ones had been. A veteran churchman clearly stated 
what many were feeling when he exclaimed: “. . . the 
church is encountering an increasingly strenuous struggle 
for its own existence in broad sections of our own land. 
Its work abroad is being undone by its shortcoming at home; 
and in some sections of our own American life its existence 
in the community is a negligible factor, or next to it.”27 
Thus alongside the general optimism there was a growing 
suspicion that the trend of the times was somewhat unfavor- 
able to Protestant church life. 

There was a second contradiction within Protestantism. 


The mood of nineteenth century Protestantism had been 


predominantly conservative, evangelical, and Bible-cen- 
tered. As thoughtful leaders wrestled with the problems 
posed by the criticism of the Bible and the theory of evolu- 
tion, however, they shaped new liberal patterns of theo- 
logical thinking, patterns in which human reason was given 
a greater place and divine revelation was given somewhat 
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less emphasis. The earlier liberals generally retained an 
evangelical spirit; they emphasized the centrality of Christ, 
though with an inclination to magnify him as example 
and teacher and to say somewhat less about him as Divine 
Saviour. These evangelical liberals moved into places of 
conspicuous leadership in many of the leading denomina- 
. tions in the new century; confident that they were in tune 


~ with the intellectual trend of the times, they were vigorous 


in their advocacy of the new theology.?§ 

Though such liberalism was aggressive and confident in 
the early years of the new century, probably the majority 
of Protestants preferred the old paths. The Mussionary 
Review of the World spoke for them in making clear its 
own stand in 1908: 


Believing that a true evangelistic zeal and success are 
inseparable from a close adherence to the Holy Scriptures 
as the inspired Revelations of God’s Will and the Divine 
Person and atoning work of the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
World’s Saviour, we have held to these truths consistently, 
in the midst of the rationalistic notions which have been 
creeping into modern creeds.?? 


The theological dichotomy was not then as pronounced as 
it became when it reached its climax in the 1920's, but it 
was never very far from the surface. 

There was, however, an attractive road that seemed to 
resolve both of these contradictions. Indeed, perhaps the 
reason for the very eagerness with which the Protestant 
forces marched down this road was that it served as a way 
of deliverance from inner tensions. It was a highway 
familiar to Christians — that of the crusade. A crusade for 
the kingdom of God — what could be better? The mood 
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of optimism made anything seem possible, and by the 
crusading technique the disturbing fears of the alien ele- 
ments of twentieth century life could be met head on. In 
the crusade liberals and conservatives — evangelicals all — 
could march side by side in an alliance that was real if 
sometimes a bit uneasy. In a reminiscent. mood, Gaius 
Glenn Atkins recalled: 


The first fifteen years of the twentieth century may some- , 
time be remembered in America as the Age of Crusades. | 
There were a superabundance of zeal, a sufficiency of good 
causes, unusual moral idealism, excessive confidence in 
mass movements and leaders with rare gifts of popular 
appeal. ... The air was full of banners, and the trumpets 
called from every camp.?° 


In a way all this was a continuation of the crusading 
spirit of the previous century, but with distinctive differ- 
ences. Great mass meetings, abundant promotional litera- 
ture, national movements, world organizations — these 
were characteristic of the new crusades. They were sin- 
cerely and seriously undertaken, and with the highest hopes. 
In participating in them Protestants could to considerable 
extent sublimate their denominational and theological dif- 
ferences and turn their hopes against their fears. 

These crusading movements were evangelical in tone, 
missionary in purpose, and cooperative in nature. The 
most conspicuous of the Protestant crusades had missionary 
goals and were interdenominational. What a decade for 
cooperative evangelicalism was the first of the present cen- 
tury! It opened with the great ecumenical Congress of 
Foreign Missions at Carnegie Hall in 1900. Then, to 
mention only some of the outstanding events that bear 
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some relation to this history, the Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement was launched by the mission boards in 1902 
to further missionary education. (In 1911 this organiza- 
tion became known as the Missionary Education Move- 
ment of the United States and Canada, and eventually, like 
the Home Missions Council, merged with other interde- 
nominational agencies to form the National Council of 
Churches.) In 1906 the Laymen’s Missionary Movement was 
founded; under its auspices great conferences on behalf 
of foreign missions became a conspicuous feature of church 
life. 1908 was the annus mirabilis of American cooperative 
Christianity — in March the Home Missions Council was 
organized, in November the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, and in December the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. A fitting climax to the 
great decade was the World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh in 1910, the real beginning of the modern 
ecumenical movement. 

The launching of the Home Missions Councils in 1908 
was therefore a part of the broader cooperative trend of 
evangelical Protestantism. Home mission interests, how- 
ever, had their own peculiar problems, which influenced 
the nature and tone of their distinctive cooperative efforts. 
It was clear to sensitive spirits at the dawn of the new 
century that the conditions that had already begun to 
reshape home missions were being accentuated, and that 
a new home missions was emerging. They saw that hence- 
forth the influx of immigrants and the mushrooming of 
great cities meant that the social problem could not be 
avoided and that the social spirit would mingle with the 
evangelical. ‘They saw that if the vast needs of urban areas 
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and the desperate needs of retarded rural areas were to be 
met at all it could only be on the basis of accurate knowl- 
edge of given situations and with careful attention to effici- 
ency. Hence they became survey conscious, hungry for facts 
that could guide them intelligently in the intensification 
of home missions. They saw that twentieth century mis- 
sions would of necessity move toward specialization. Fin- 
ally, they believed that only if the various denominations 
avoided wasteful competition — and better still, worked 
together in planning and strategy — could they possibly 
win America. In accordance with these insights, and not 
without opposition and indifference, they reshaped the 
structure of the home mission boards and created the Home 
Missions Councils. 

These trends can be clearly illustrated by the pioneering 
work of Charles Lemuel Thompson. He was a prominent 
architect of Protestant cooperation in America and was the 
central figure in the organization of the Home Missions 
Council. He was born in 1839 in Pennsylvania, but as a 
lad of ten went with his family into home mission terri- 
tory in Wisconsin. Enroute to his new home, he dropped 
a valued cloak from the wagon in which he was journeying. 
The loss went unnoticed until a young Presbyterian mis- 
sionary rode up on horseback with the cherished possession. 
So began a rich ‘friendship between ‘Thompson and the 
Rev. W. W. McNair. It was in the latter’s study, years 
later, that the young man responded to McNair’s earnest 
presentation of Christ’s claims on his life and resolved to 
enter the ministry. | 

After graduation from Carroll College, he entered Prince- 
ton Seminary, where his theological convictions were deep- 
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ly influenced by the scholarly and conservative professor 
of theology, Charles Hodge. Accepting a home mission 
pulpit in Wisconsin, he completed his seminary work at 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the North West 
in Chicago. He then successfully served a number of 
pastorates — at Janesville, Wisconsin, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Pittsburg, Kansas City, and finally at the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York City. 

He became known for his great ability as preacher and 
lecturer, and was an outspoken advocate of the free pew. 
Poetic and editorial work increased his fame, and some- 
how the busy pastor found time to write a history of Ameri- 
can revivals.21 Recognition of his achievements came in 
1888 when he was elected moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 

When he came to his New York pastorate, he was made a 
member of the Board of Home Missions, for his long min- 
istry in the West had given him firsthand knowledge of 
missionary needs and problems. ‘Then, unexpectedly, he 
was elected secretary of the board in 1898. It was not an 
enviable post. ‘The board was deeply in debt. It was recog- 
nized that there needed to be a general reorganization if 
the board were to serve competently in the face of changed 
conditions. Then there was considerable opposition to 
Thompson because of his theological position. He had 
been reared in old school circles, but as he matured he 
found new school emphases to his liking, and in the re- 
united Presbyterian Church (1869-70) he was known as a 
liberal. He was a moderate, evangelical liberal, to be sure, 
but his sympathies were clearly on the liberal side in the 
famous Briggs case.32, Hence a number of the conservatives 
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were opposed to his appointment. But he rose to the chal- 
lenge, soon had the debt liquidated, and set to work to re- 
shape home missions for the new century. 


He saw that specialized departments were needed in 
order that the new fields might adequately be faced. Con- 
sequently, in 1903 the Workingmen’s Department was 
organized — a real pioneering venture, for it was the first 
of its kind — followed by specialized departments of Im- 
migration and City Work, Indian Missions, Church and 
Country Life, and Mexican Work. These experiments were 
immediately successful, yet Thompson reported consider- 
able opposition to them: 


The creation of these new departments in which educa- 
tional, social, and reformatory work was done, as well as 
that which is strictly evangelical, awakened a good deal of 
criticism among men of limited vision, who had not yet 
learned what the church should do under the new condi- 
tions to christianize our nation. Thus our Country Life 
Department was attacked because it advocated better farm- 
ing as an adjunct to better living. Our City Work was 
criticized because it took social and housing conditions 
into acount in taking the gospel to crowded populations. 
Even our Immigrant Work was spoken against because we 
took note of various bad conditions and asked the govern- 
ment to provide remedies. That was interfering with 
secular and political matters which must not be tolerated.38 


But ‘TThompson’s pioneering work carried the day. As 
Warren H. Wilson, the first secretary of the Department of 
Church and Country Life, later summarized it: “. . . his 
program had irresistible power of growth and it has not 
been either halted or turned back. It forms now the pres- 
ent basis of organization of the home boards of all denom- 
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inations.”°+ ‘Thompson himself firmly believed that the 
old faith was being faithfully represented in these develop- 
ments, which were necessary if the new frontiers of the 
twentieth century were to be penetrated. “We endeavored 
to make it plain,” he declared, “that what we sought was 
quite in harmony with the most conservative views of the 
gospel, that we were not bringing in an innovation, but 
only stating in modern terms what dated back to the days 
of the apostles.’’35 

Thompson was a twentieth century pioneer in still an- 
other way. With perhaps a touch of exaggeration, under- 
standable in an introduction to an autobiography, his 
colleague John A. Marquis stated: “. . . he was one of the 
great spiritual statesmen of his day. He conceived and 
inaugurated more movements in the direction of interde- 
nominational cooperation and unity than any other Chris- 
tion leader of the last half century.’ He had early become 
convinced that cooperation must take the place of rivalry 
between denominations. 

Ever one to implement ideas with organization, in 1894 
he met with a group of leaders in his church to draw up 
plans for the Open and Institutional Church League. The 
League’s platform declared that the church should stand 
for “a ministry to all the community through educational, 
reformatory, and philanthrophic channels.’37 Thompson 
was elected president of the new society at its first annual 
conference in 1895. The League attained considerable in- 
fluence, especially through the vigorous activities of its 
secretary, Elias B. Sanford. Its members believed heartily 
in federation for Christian service across denominational 
lines, and in 1899 the League joined with the Federation 
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of Churches and Christian Workers of New York City to 
call a planning conference for a national federation of 
churches. 

Thompson was made chairman of the committee to work 
out the full details, and in 1901 the National Federation 
of Churches was organized, with representatives of thirteen 
state or city federations present. But the leaders wanted 
more — they desired a federation in which the denomina- 
tions would themselves be officially represented. Accord- 
ingly, in 1905 an Inter-Church Conference on Federation 
was called to meet in New York; Thompson was one of 
the signers of the call. To him was given the privilege of 
welcoming the delegates of that “most officially representa- 
tive gathering of the Protestant forces up to that time’ as 
they met in Carnegie Hall. The conference unanimously 
approved a plan of federation, which was ratified by repre- 
sentatives of a number of major denominations in Decem- 
ber, 1908, bringing into existence the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America.?§ 

Even as he worked toward this goal, ‘Thompson also felt 
the need of a cooperative agency for home mission inter- 
ests in particular. “A closer acquaintance with home mis- 
sion problems,” he later declared, “persuaded me that 
radical changes must be made in the missionary field. Co- 
operation must take the place of rivalry. We had remained 
too long in denominational valleys. ‘The denominations 
must yield to the larger view of what is best for the King- 
dom of God.’® Accordingly, soon after the turn of the 
century he invited a few of the secretaries of the various 
home mission boards to a dinner, that they might get better 
acquainted and discuss common interests.1° 
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The group continued to meet informally, until Elias 
Sanford suggested to Thompson that perhaps the time was 
ripe for more formal organization. Sanford promptly 
found himself charged with inviting the secretaries to a 
consultation to plan for such an agency; it was held on 
January 4, 1904, in New York. “At that meeting,’ wrote 
William R. King in his brief history of the Home Missions 
Council, “was born the desire and the demand for some 
sort of organization of home mission leaders, which re- 
sulted in the Home Missions Council.”41 ‘Thompson took 
the lead in the extensive negotiations necessary to secure 
the meeting of officially appointed delegates of the boards 
at which the Home Missions Council was created. 

The Home Missions Council was formally organized on 
March 6, 1908, in the Assembly Hall of the Presbyterian 
Board in New York. Dr. ‘Thompson was chosen to preside. 
At the founding (or soon thereafter) home mission 
agencies of Baptist, Congregational, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Reformed denominations became mem- 
bers of the Council, thus insuring that the majority of 
American Protestant Christians were represented.*? 

The brief constitution that was adopted declared that 
the aim of the Council “shall be to promote fellowship, 
conference, and cooperation among Christian organizations 
doing missionary work in the United States and its de- 
pendencies.”’ It was provided that ‘Any missionary organi- 
zation of any religious denomination, doing work of gen- 
eral scope in the territory above specified may become a 
member . .. by application to and approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee.” Member organizations could be _ repre- 
sented in the Council by any or all of its officers or mem- 
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bers of its official boards “whose scope of responsibility is 
co-existence with that of the organization they represent.”#8 
To the Executive Committee of fifteen was entrusted the 
task of selecting chairman and secretary-treasurer, who 
would thereby serve as president and secretary-treasurer for 
the Council as a whole. Each member society had one vote 
in the Council, which met regularly once a year (usually 
in January) and also could meet at the call of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The founders did not have a superboard nor a legis- 
lative or administrative body in mind in forming the 
Council. “It was not intended to be a mission agent,” 
insisted William R. King. 


It was intended to be a clearing house of agents — a 
Council simply and solely for the purpose of conference, 
fellowship and cooperation. It was to be just what its name 
implied, a Council, where the executive officers of the home 
mission boards could come together, at least annually, and 
frankly discuss plans, methods and policies of mission work, 
sharing each others’ wisdom, experiences and _ successes.*4 


In this modest way the home mission leaders of the 
evangelical churches began what proved to be a significant 
venture of faith. As Charles L. Thompson, the architect 
of the Council and its president until his death in 1924, 
put it, “The denominations were not only trying to keep 
out of each others’ way. They were getting close together 
and joining hands in a common crusade.’’45 

The unitive trends that brought the denominational 
boards into cooperative relationship through the Home Mis- 
sions Council also influenced the various women’s societies. 
There developed in the early years of the century a num- 
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ber of movements originally unrelated but working toward 
essentially the same goal of cooperation. As one reviewer 
summed it up: “The remarkable spontaneity with which 
these organized efforts to unite the women of all denomin- 
ations in a forward movement for Home Missions sprang 
up from the Atlantic to the Pacific at practically the same 
time is evidence that there was a widespread, though per- 
haps unconscious longing among Christian women for 
closer co-operation and a fuller measure of fellowship in 
service on behalf of their country.’’4® 

In 1903 an Interdenominational Committee on Home 
Mission Study pioneered in the planning of united study 
for home missions on behalf of the various women’s boards; 
Baptist, Congregational, Lutheran, Methodist, and Pres- 
byterian women’s societies were active in it. The first home 
mission study book to be sponsored was Alice M. Guern- 
sey’s Under Our Flag (1903) — beginning a series of books 
that have been published regularly ever since under co- 
operative auspices.47 

Another line of approach toward cooperation was con- 
ducted by the Interdenominational Committee for Women 
for Home Missions Conferences for the East, which was 
organized on December 13, 1906, by officers of five women’s 
home mission boards. But the Midwestern women were 
not to be outdone, and early in 1907 representatives of four 
boards set up an Interdenominational Committee of Wo- 
men for Home Missions Conferences in the Central West. 
Later in the year women of the far West followed suit with 
the Interdenominational Committee of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region. 

Inasmuch as these committees were all devoted to co- 
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operative activity, there was a strong desire for a merger 
among them. After some preliminary contacts, an over- 
ture calling for a women’s interdenominational council 
was circulated, at the initiative of the Interdenominational 
Committee for Women for Home Missions Conferences 
for the East. The Interdenominational Committee on 
Home Mission Study approved this, and on November 20, 
1908, twenty-five representatives from eight national wo- 
men’s home mission boards met in the same room in which 
the Home Missions Council had been organized eight 
months before. On a motion by Alice Guernsey, the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions was formally created.4® 
Mrs. George W. Coleman of the Women’s American Bap- 
tist Home Missionary Society was elected the first president. 

The constitution that was adopted declared that the 
object of the Council “shall be to unify the efforts of the 
national Women’s Boards and Societies of Home Missions 
by consultation and cooperation in action.” The member- 
ship of the Council would consist of representatives ap- 
pointed by the boards and societies agreeing to cooperate 
in the purpose and work of the Council — an equal num- 
ber from each. An executive and six standing committees 
were set up; provision was made for an annual meeting 
each December. The funds of the committee on conferences 
for the East were transferred to the new treasury, and it 
was agreed that the committee on study would also soon be 
dissolved. In this way Protestant women interested in home 
missions joined in the cooperative thrust and lighted their 
Council fires in their march on the new frontiers of the 
twentieth century. 

The new councils — not widely known, largely because 
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they were responsible not to denominations as such but to 
their home mission boards — were welcomed as significant 
reinforcements in the Protestant crusade. In these words 
Edgar P. Hill hailed the new day of cooperation in home 
missions: 


Past are the days of theological bickering over unessen- 
tials. Past are the days of egotistical assumptions of de- 
nominational superiority. Past, we trust, are the days when 
any branch of the evangelical church would insist that a 
community is not being evangelized unless its agents are 
doing the work. From either the children of the world or 
the Father of lights, we are learning the wisdom of co- 
operation.*9 


In a period of mounting confidence and growing unity of 
spirit the twin councils were born. Could they survive and 
grow in the trying years ahead? 
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The two newly-created Home Missions Councils won the 
confidence of their American Protestant constituency quick- 
ly. The Missionary Review of the World said of the first 
public meetings sponsored by the Home Missions Council: 


Seventeen religious denominations are federated under 
the banner of this great twentieth-century movement in the 
interest of Home Missions; and the object of the various 
meetings is to familiarize the people with the character of 
this great crusade, behind which is massed the united 
strength of all evangelical Christendom. 


Less than one year old, this splendid organization has 
assumed colossal proportions. Ignoring sectarian lines and 
creeds, it presents an impressive front.1 


President Thompson was not exaggerating when he took 
stock of the Council’s first five years and declared: ‘The 
Council is to be congratulated on the standing it has se- 
cured among all the cooperating denominations and of the 
recognition, general’and widespread, of its effectiveness as 
an organization for coordinating the home mission work of 
our country.’’? As early as 1911 it was noted that only one 
major evangelical denomination, the Southern Baptist 
Convention, was not represented in the membership of the 
Council. By 1917, thirty-five home mission boards and 
societies belonged to the Council.’ 
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In its own sphere, the Council of Women for Home 
Missions also swiftly made its way. A report of a typical 
year’s work concluded with a confident prophecy: ‘Thus 
the ever-broadening possibilities of the work for the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions seem almost without 
limit as the church awakens to the larger scope and success 
that attends co-operation in service.”* By 1917, the Coun- 
cil of Women had eleven women’s societies representing 
as many denominations in its full or constituent member- 
ship; five more societies were listed as corresponding 
members.°® 

Represented in the Councils, therefore, were the home 
missions interests of thousands of missionaries and millions 
of Protestants with their widely divergent backgrounds in 
theology and polity. Inevitably, a wide variety of home 
missions undertakings were considered by the Councils. 
Yet despite the range of ideas reflected in the Councils’ 
discussions, certain main patterns of thought and action 
can clearly be discerned. This chapter will consider, first, 
certain characteristic emphases in the thinking of home 
missionary leaders for the period from the founding of the 
Councils in 1908 to American entry into World War I in 
1917. Second, it will delineate the three major areas in 
which the Home Missions Council and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions did their work. 

The home mission mind of the time was sharply divided 
as to whether the emphasis in missions should be placed 
on the familiar evangelism or the new social spirit. ‘This 
division reflected a tension widespread in Protestantism in 
those years of the rapid rise of the social gospel. Home 
mission leaders were well aware of this difference of 
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opinion in their ranks. The Rev. H. P. Swartz of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society explained it as 
follows: 


There are two types of missionary mind. The first, 
which has long been dominant in the councils of Christian 
propaganda for the home land, is more or less consciously 
individualistic. To save souls, to ally them offically in 
church membership through such initial rites as conform 
to the practice of the denomination, to secure their regular 
attendance upon certain stated exercises, to enlist their 
financial co-operation, and to inculcate the spirit that re- 
nounces the world, the flesh and the devil — these are in 
general the objectives of home missionary endeavor.® 


Noting that this emphasis had a glorious record and 


bore steady promise for the future, Swartz went on to state 
the other position: 


The other type of missionary mind, often named the 
“Social Spirit,” insistently indicates that the function of a 
right church is to establish here and now the Kingdom of 
God. It is conscious that the social order is out of gear, 
and that if any man has a knowledge of better things, he 
should propagate it as a practical affair. 

The way in which Swartz — and the majority of home 
mission leaders likewise — sought to resolve the tension 
was to move toward the social emphasis while not neglect- 
ing the evangelical. His plea was “that our organizations 
fearlessly but tactfully make it known that the social inter- 
pretation of the Gospel is accepted by them not as an 
academic pleasantry, but as a working proposition co- 
ordinate in emphasis and importance with the program of 
personal religion.” He urged mission leaders to gain scien- 
tific knowledge of disturbing social conditions. 
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Some enthusiasts went much further than this, and 
actually sought a fairly radical reshaping of missions 
through the social emphasis. H. Paul Douglass insisted: 
“The last quarter century has seen the gradual transforma- 
tion of home missionary aims and methods until their 
social aspects are now the dominant ones.’ A radical re- 
direction of the whole movement was therefore in order, 
as he saw it. Such a reshaping of missions would be but 
part of the total reconstruction of Protestantism, for he 
believed: ‘“To make effective the social leadership of Jesus 
Christ necessitates a redirection of theology and its re- 
arrangement in social terms around Jesus’ teaching of the 
kingdom of God.’’? 

In general, however, when home missionary leaders 
spoke, as they often did, of building the kingdom of God, 
they meant to include both the evangelical and the social 
‘ dimensions. But perhaps because the social emphasis was 
relatively new and social problems pressing, it was often 
spoken of the more. An elder statesman like Dr. Thompson 
saw the danger that the social emphasis might go too far, 
and he was never tempted to minimize the evangelical 
focus of missions, yet he could write: 


So the gravest home mission problem today is a social 
problem, and if the Gospel has any social force now is the 
time to bring it out. Unless the missionary in the mining 
camps of Colorado has conceived his message in these 
ampler terms he is having a hard time of it. He will preach 
eternal hope to dull ears of those whose earthly life seems 
to them an eternal despair. ‘The Gospel came to build 
God’s Kingdom among men by establishing relations of 
justice, charity and brotherhood. ‘That Kingdom has not 
yet been built.® 
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The social emphasis profoundly affected the work of the 
Council of Women as well. Its Annual Report for 1916 
said: 


The attitude of the church has usually been turned away 
from the social to individual obligations. The privileges, 
rights and obligations of the individual have been para- 
mount and only as modern inventions have forced capital- 
ists into partnerships and trusts, and laborers into unions 
has the church awakened to the new conditions and gone to 
the word of God for its helpful message, realizing that the 
Bible has a social message and meaning. There is an ever 
widening gulf between the women of the church and the 
women in industry, working women are drifting away from 
the church and a feeling of antagonism is arising. The 
church must take an interest in these matters and must 
enter upon a propaganda of education for social justice and 
righteousness. ‘The Christianizing of America in no small 
way depends upon getting in touch with industrial 
workers.® 


Home mission leaders sought to bridge the gap between 
those who stressed the evangelical and those who empha- 
sized the social by insisting that the one gospel had social 
and individual aspects that were complementary; they 
characteristically spoke of “the evangelization and Chris- 
tianization of America” as their task. When they sought 
“to build the kingdom” they had both evangelism and 
social service in mind. In this way home missions appropri- 
ated the social gospel. 

This task of building the kingdom of God on earth, 
however, loomed as a gigantic one, far too great for the 
denominations working independently. “Conventional, 
traditional home mission efforts offer as much hope of 
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meeting the situation as would a teaspoon for bailing out 
Lake Erie,” cried Congregationalist Hubert C. Herring.1° 
Hence Council enthusiasts rang the changes on the theme 
of cooperation, promising great advances. “One of the 
most significant steps in the kingdom of heaven on earth,” 
exclaimed Baptist Lemuel Call Barnes, “is this determina- 
tion of the great Home Mission Societies to face their task 
together.’’11 So could the kingdom be built. 

The idea of the kingdom of God that would thus be 
constructed by the efforts of godly men and women was 
a somewhat this-worldly and utopian one. The idea of the 
church that was then widely held in these circles was that 
it was to a considerable degree the means to the end of the 
coming of the kingdom. To be sure, individual workers 
might harbor other thoughts, but the instrumentalist view 
of the church was clearly dominant in Council affairs. 
According to this view, the raising of theological issues 
would only result in the disruption of cooperation in service, 
and hence they were avoided. They were considered to be 
denominational matters, not to be intruded upon the great 
work of kingdom building. As Alfred Williams Anthony 
explained the operation of the interdenominational move- 
ments: “Creeds are undisturbed, individual convictions un- 
affected, and the relationship and activities of the local 
church influenced remotely and indirectly, if at all.”! 
Hence the emphasis on cooperation for building the king- 
dom did not at all challenge the denominational system. 

The evil in ecclesiastical relations was traced not to the 
multiplicity of denominations but to the lack of coordina- 
tion among them. Not church union but a way of correla- 
tion was considered to be the one thing needful. The 
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popular Methodist leader, Ward Platt, stated the theme 
exactly: “The Spirit of God finds in our interdenomina- 
tional life a larger vehicle of expression than can be 
possible in more organic union. That diverse life by co- 
operation is making more efficient the working program of 
each denominational board.’’18 The Councils did not seek 
to undercut the denominational system, but to strengthen 
it by avoiding duplication and conflict — comity — and by 
promoting joint planning — cooperation. 

Another conviction of the new home missions was of the 
importance of the scientific survey. This was one of the 
chief ways in which it was believed missions could be re- 
shaped for the intensive demands of the new century. 
Spurred by the steadily rising prestige of science in general 
and the growing new interest in the young science of sociol- 
ogy in particular, home mission forces began to make ex- 
tensive use of survey techniques. Home mission confer- 
ences were often told how great was the need for “the wisest 
kind of Christian statesmanship based upon the most 
scientific observations possible.”!4 Missionary executives 
appropriated the new methods with considerable skill and 
made them an important aspect of their total task. 

These motifs of the new home missions — the social 
spirit, the cooperative impulse, the survey technique — did 
not displace the older evangelical emphasis, but they took 
their place beside it. Nor did these new notes diminish the 
sense of urgency that had been characteristic of an earlier 
day. If anything, indeed, the sense of urgency was in- 
creased: to the older evangelical imperative to save souls 
was added the new urge to save society. The building of 
the kingdom must proceed urgently, lest time and souls be 
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lost. As United Presbyterian R. A. Hutchinson insisted in 
an address to the Home Missions Council: “. . . during 
the years Foreign Missionary vessels have rowed against 
the adverse seas and the wheels of reform chariots have 
made poor progress because the absolutely necessary pre- 
liminary work of evangelizing and Christianizing America 
has not been fully recognized.”15 Cooperation, he insisted, 
could open the way for the winning of America and the 
world for Christ. 

These ideas that dominated the life of the Councils 
in their first decade were embodied in the three main lines 
of activity along which the Councils moved. First, they 
sought to be effective in the work of education, promotion, 
and publicity. Second, they wrestled with the problems of 
religiously neglected areas on the one hand and over- 
churched localities on the other — “overlooking and over- 
lapping” as these concerns were often concisely described. 
Third, they became ever more conscious of America’s 
minority groups and sought more effective ways of reach- 
ing them. 

These three main lines of interest were all indicated in 
the first brief meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Home Missions Council in June, 1908. A resolution de- 
... it is the judgment of this Executive Committee 
that a Publicity Campaign in the interests of Home Mis- 
sions be inaugurated.”16 Dr. S. L. Morris of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S. (Southern) spoke on the necessity of 
decreasing competition in the field. Dr. Herring brought 
up the problem of reaching immigrant peoples. Thus the 
main lines of the Councils’ outreach were prefigured. Al- 
though projects of all kinds were carried out with some 
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help or at least concern from the Councils, yet the main 
emphases of their program are fairly caught within the 
three main lines of activity mentioned above. 

The publicity campaign was the first significant project 
to be undertaken by the Home Missions Council. It was 
hoped that great two-day meetings could be held in the 
principal cities of the land early in 1909 to bring home 
missions “close home upon the conscience and into the life 
of the American church.” It was believed that America’s 
most prominent Christian leaders could be secured as speak- 
ers. ‘The Rev. W. W. Clark, formerly Field Secretary of the 
Board of Domestic Missions of the Reformed Church in 
America, was secured for a five months term to superintend 
the whole affair. 

The optimistic plans soon had to be drastically curtailed. 
It was found that the activities of evangelists J. Wilbur 
Chapman and Gipsy Smith conflicted with the proposed 
schedule in some localities, while other cities withdrew for 
other reasons. Many of the speakers wanted for the cam- 
paign were not free to accept. Hence the campaign fell 
below the efforts of its originators, yet it did have some 
good results. In a number of cities, it introduced the idea 
of cooperation, and the beginning together across denomi- 
national lines of home mission forces opened avenues for 
further cooperation at the local level. Above all, it con- 
vinced the Council leaders that future campaigns would 
have to be more carefully set up. 

A standing Committee on Publicity was appointed. Dr. 
Charles Stelzle, secretary of the Presbyterian (U.S. A.) 
Board’s pioneer Workingmen’s Department (later called 
the Department of Church and Labor), was named chair- 
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man. ‘The committee sought to have home missions repre- 
sented at expositions and conferences and to place relevant 
articles in daily and religious papers. It also hoped to hold 
a series of one-day publicity campaigns in fifteen cities 
during the winter of 1909-10. But once again, serious — 
and this time insurmountable — obstacles were met. It 
was found that the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, the 
great conferences of which were then at the peak of popu- 
larity, had preempted the ground. So the campaign was 
put off for a year — only to be postponed again because 
local cooperation proved difficult to secure. 

The conflicts and difficulties that had restricted the out- 
reach of the first campaign and twice necessitated abandon- 
ment of later plans forced the Council to consider new 
strategies. It was readily seen that cooperation between 
the two Home Missions Councils might help, and on 
January 24, 1911, representatives of the two agencies met 
in Washington to discuss future home mission campaigns. 
This was the official beginning of a long and fruitful 
partnership between the two Councils, finally to culminate 
in their merger in 1940. At these first joint deliberations, 
it was resolved to avoid sensational meetings of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement type.1* A series of more 
limited home mission institutes was favored, rather than 
popular conventions. A joint Executive Committee on 
Home Missions Campaigns was created. It was also agreed 
to promote the observance of a Home Missions Week in 
as many churches as possible throughout the country. 

Even that had to be deferred for a year, for during the 
1911-12 season the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
ran its course. The Home Missions Councils cooperated in 
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it; missions were one of the six main themes in the inten- 
sive eight-day campaigns held in sixty cities. The move- 
ment was a highly organized, carefully publicized, effici- 
ently managed affair that sought to win men and boys for 
Christ and the church. Successful in arousing enthusiasm, 
though perhaps somewhat superficial religiously, the move- 
ment drew to a close as had been planned during 1912. 

The way was clear for the first Home Missions Week, 
November 17-24, 1912. The event was most carefully plan- 
ned; articles about home missions appeared in religious, 
labor, metropolitan, and rural presses; special features were 
printed in such popular magazines as the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and the Woman’s Home Companion. Six hundred 
thousand posters, a quarter of a million postcards, and a 
million leaflets were circulated. 

The indefatigable Charles Stelzle was loaned by the 
Presbyterian (U.S.A.) Board to conduct the buildup, for 
he was prominent both as social gospel leader and as 
specialist in church publicity. Under his leadership, the 
first Home Missions Week proved to be highly successful. 
Many churches conducted evening meetings throughout 
the week; large mass meetings were held in many regions 
on the Sunday afternoon of the week. The central office 
heard from nearly one thousand localities where local com- 
mittees had promoted the observance, and it was known 
that there were many more. “One of the important results 
of the Campaign,” reported Stelzle, ‘“‘was the interest in 
Home Missions aroused among an entirely new group of 
people who previously had shown extreme indifference to 
Home Mission work. It was the breadth and scope of the 
campaign which appealed to these ‘outsiders.’ 18 
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One lesson was learned that was never forgotten — that 
whereas the attempt to rival the great meetings of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement had not succeeded, the devel- 
opment of new strategies by cooperative endeavor proved to 
be most effective. ‘The cooperative agencies had themselves 
to learn cooperation! 

As the effort to publicize home missions by public meet- 
ings led in the direction of cooperation between interde- 
nominational agencies, so also did the effort to produce 
useful home missions literature. The preparation of good 
home mission books and pamphlets had been one of the 
original major aims of both Councils. The Home Missions 
Council early set up a standing Committee on Literature. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Joseph E. McAfee, Associate 
Secretary of the Board of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church (U.S.A.), the committee planned a series 
of small pamphlets of uniform size in which vital home 
mission topics would be presented by able writers. The 
booklets were syndicated through the Missionary Education 
Movement, for the committee found it best to use the 
offices of that organization — set up by the denominations 
for just such purposes — in all its publication work. 

It was the Council of Women, however, which put special 
emphasis on the publication of literature for the use of the 
denominations in encouraging interest and support for 
missions. The heritage from the Interdenominational Com- 
mittee on Home Mission Study, which had published half 
a dozen books before it dissolved itself in favor of the new 
Council, was not forgotten. Indeed, as Mrs. Fred S. Ben- 
nett, the second president of the Council, stated it, ““Ihe 
Committee on Home Mission Study Courses and Literature 
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might well be called the backbone of the Council, because 
of the educational value of its work and its share in fin- 
ancing the Council.’’!® For much of the major effort of the 
Council was focused on the development of books to be 
used for study in local churches, women’s societies, and 
summer conferences. 

The promotion of summer conferences on missionary 
themes became another special concern of the Council of 
Women as it fulfilled responsibilities inherited from the 
committees that had preceded it. From the beginning of 
its history, certain summer schools of missions became affili- 
ated with the Council, which meant that certain standards 
of instruction had to be met. By 1916 ten such schools 
were directly related to the Council’s program. At some of 
these schools attendance ran over one thousand.?° 

The maintenance of these publication and educational 
activities necessitated a central office with secretarial staff. 
In May, 1913, Miss Grace Rogers Walker was secured as 
business secretary on a part time basis, and in September 
of the same year Miss Mary N. Lemmon was added to the 
staff, also on a part time arrangement. The expanding 
office was moved from 150 Fifth Avenue to the YWCA 
building, 600 Lexington Avenue in New York. 

It was soon found wise to clear both with the Home 
Missions Council and the Missionary Education Movement 
in planning study books, for then books could be written 
on themes agreed upon by both denominational and inter- 
denominational agencies for emphasis in a given year. In 
1913, for example, it was agreed that the theme would be 
New Americans for a New America. Home Missions Week 
was planned around the theme; the Missionary Education 
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Movement — by now a corresponding member of the Home 
Missions Council — served as the executive agency for the 
Week. Also, the Missionary Education Movement issued 
jointly with the Council of Women a special publication 
on the theme. The trend toward cooperation by the co- 
operative agencies was clearly in evidence again! 
Relationships with the foreign mission bodies were 
harder to establish. Several times the Home Missions Coun- 
cil had begged the Laymen’s Missionary Movement to 
broaden its scope to include home missions, but its leaders 
decided then to keep their focus on the foreign field only.?4 
It was the Missionary Education Movement — which of 
course had concern for both aspects of the missionary enter- 
prise — that tactfully served as mediator to bring the two 
interests into cooperation. Early in 1911, at its invitation, 
both the Home Missions Council and the Conference of 
Foreign Missions Boards (which that year became the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America) appointed 
committees to confer concerning the home base in missions. 
Then, after a series of preliminary meetings, on November 
26, 1912, there was held a meeting at which the Council 
of Women and the Federation of Women’s Boards of 
Foreign Missions were also represented. It was decided to 
set up a joint committee that would represent all four 
Councils and at the same time be in contact with the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement and the Missionary Education 
Movement. Seven representatives from each Council were 
to form the central committee of twenty-eight. A program 
of study, inspiration, giving, and service, oriented to the 
local church, was planned. Moreover, this real advance was 
furthered by the decision of the Home Missions Council 
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and the Conference of Foreign Missions Boards to hold 
their annual (January) meetings at such time and place as 
would allow individuals to attend both and permit an 
occasional joint meeting, the first of which was held 
in 1913.22 

An outcome of the honeymoon was the United Mission- 
ary Program, or United Missionary Campaign, which was 
an effort to educate and inspire the churches of the land 
in behalf of world-wide missions. Sponsored by the com- 
mittee of twenty-eight and administered by the Missionary 
Education Movement, the program was timed to run from 
September, 1914, to May, 1916. Its main feature was a 
series of three-day interdenominational conferences on the 
themes The Social Aspects of Missions and The Task of 
Protestantism in America. 

At this point the denominational brake began to be 
applied, for certain leaders began to be troubled lest this 
ambitious effort overshadow denominational plans. The 
Home Missions Council cooperated in the campaign, but 
with the following significant proviso: 


Resolved, That in giving its general approval to the plan 
submitted for a United Missionary Campaign during the 
next two years, the Home Missions Council calls attention 
to the fact that all its constituent Boards are under certain 
inescapable obligations to programs of education in force 
in their own denominations, and therefore cannot hope to 
place any considerable portion of their force at the disposal 
of the United Missionary Campaign.” 


Concern was expressed lest the cooperative trend drive 
the Council beyond its original purpose. As it was found 
hard to give emphasis to both denominational and inter- 
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denominational programs at once, priority was generally 
given to the former. Something of a reaction followed the 
cooperative advance that has been traced — in 1916-17, it 
was impossible even to decide on a central theme satis- 
factory to all four councils, and the following season it was 
not even attempted. In time the committee of twenty-eight 
was dissolved, but to make way for more effective ap- 
proaches. Permanent gains had been won through its 
activities — both denominations and interdenominational 
agencies had worked together amicably on a significant 
program. 

As the Councils sought to fulfill their educational and 
promotional tasks, therefore, they were led into increas- 
ingly closer contact with other cooperative agencies. They 
also realized the need for cooperation in some of their less 
conspicuous efforts. Both Councils, for example, were con- 
cerned with securing the interest and concern of young 
people in home missions. Both set up standing committees 
to work at the task. ‘The committees learned both to work 
with each other and other cooperative agencies — in this 
case the YMCA and the YWCA. The fabric of cooperative 
Protestantism was slowly — though at times haltingly — 
being woven. 

‘The second major focus of the work of the twin Councils 
was of even greater importance than the first, in the eyes 
of many. A chief reason for the Councils’ very existence 
was the overlooking and overlapping problem. As the pro- 
motional interest had led to closer ties with missionary and 
educational agencies, this concern led to intimate contact 
with the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
Not long after their founding, the two Councils — Home 
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Missions and Federal — issued an appeal to the 17 million 
constituents in the fellowship of the two bodies “setting 
forth in succinct form the reasons for cooperation in Home 
Mission work.”24 A joint committee of the two agencies 
undertook a thorough investigation of the religious condi- 
tions of Colorado. The survey revealed — to the great sur- 
prise of many — that not competition but neglect was the 
main problem! The committee concluded: 


In the clear light of these facts it is seen that sweeping 
statements about overlapping and the waste of Home Mis- 
sion money in denominational competition are without 
adequate foundation — are, in fact, absurdly false. Putting 
all the Home Mission efforts together, one on top of 
another, we are contributing towards the religious welfare 
of each inhabitant an aggregate of one cent every five 
weeks! That is in the places where we do anything at all. 
But there are nearly four times as many neighborhoods 
where no denomination, Catholic or Protestant, is doing 
anything whatever, either with or without Home Mission 
aid.?5 

It was found that 88.8 per cent of home mission aid 
went either to places where there was no duplication of 
effort or to swiftly-growing cities where presumably there 
was ample opportunity for all. It was admitted that there 
were cases where directly competitive work was being aided. 
The committee recommended that the boards working in 
the West confer to allot the entirely unoccupied fields 
among the various bodies and that they cease to endorse 
applications for home mission aid where the gospel was 
earnestly being preached by others, unless there was clear 
evidence that the population of the area was expanding. 
‘These recommendations were of course of an advisory na- 
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ture only, but were the first step in the long struggle for 
comity and cooperation. 

The first survey had been so helpful that the Federal and 
Home Missions Councils decided early in 1911 to survey 
the other Western states. Dr. Lemuel Call Barnes took the 
lead in this Neglected Fields Survey. A series of fifteen 
consultation days were held in thirteen states; national 
board executives met with the state home mission super- 
visors of all denominations to plan for careful religious 
surveys of the thirteen states (two more were later 
added) .26 Between twenty-five and one hundred leaders 
attended each gathering, and the basic issues of overlooking 
and overlapping were frankly discussed. It was discovered 
that the problem of religious destitution was the main one. 

Aroused by the facts disclosed, the Home Missions Coun- 
cil appropriated money to insure the detailed completion 
of the surveys and the publication of the results. This was 
done, and under the general title of the Home Missions 
and the West Series, a series of bulletins graphically sum- 
marized the main facts on the religious situation in a num- 
ber of the states. The surveys had been conducted in terms 
of school districts, and the percentage of districts in which 
no religious activity at all could be discovered was sur- 
prisingly high. In Colorado, for example, it was reported 
that 58.2 per cent of the districts had none; in Washington 
53 per cent had none. Follow-up conferences for the 
specific allotment of neglected areas rounded off the project. 

The Neglected Fields Campaign was the first large-scale 
attempt in American Protestant history realistically to get 
at the problem of neglect on the one hand and duplication 
on the other. It led to widespread acceptance of the comity 
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ideal at the state and local level. Out of it came a Plan for 
Comity and Cooperation that was widely circulated. The 
plan was designed further to stimulate cooperative activity 
at every level of home mission work. It found wide gen- 
eral approval, though there were some reservations to its 
call for an Interdenominational Commission in each state 
to discuss specific areas of tension. Baptists, Methodists, 
and Episcopalians noted that the decisions of such com- 
missions could have moral but not binding force on the de- 
nominational boards. But the plan contributed to the 
spread of serious interest in comity. ‘““This action has tended 
to the creation of a sentiment which discourages the tend- 
ency to plant churches without regard to the work of other 
denominations in the same field,” said Ward Platt.2” The 
Home Missions Council had discovered a new frontier for 
Protestant effort in the very places where the old frontier 
had so recently been. 

A new problem emerged out of the comity emphasis, 
however, which had to be faced. When comity principles 
were actually applied to a small overchurched community, 
what should be the result? A single, nondenominational 
community church? Or should denominational ties be re- 
tained, and if so, how? Some argued outright for “true” 
union churches with no denominational ties, community 
churches that would serve the cause of Christ and his king- 
dom alone. But the other policy — retaining denomina- 
tional ties either by affiliation with one communion while 
receiving members from all evangelical churches freely, or 
by keeping relationships with several denominations at the 
same time — was clearly the one that was favored by the 
Councils, on the whole. As Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, at that 
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time general secretary of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, stated it: 


A denominational church is better than a church without 
such relationship. The undenominational church has no 
historic background; it has no missionary obligations; it 
lacks proper oversight and leadership; it misses the inspira- 
tion that comes from an organic relationship; it has no 
source of supply for its ministry; it has no publication 
agencies, and in every way it misses the end and object for 
which it has been established.?® 


Not in the denominational system but in a lack of co- 
ordination lay the weakness, he insisted. ‘This weakness the 
Neglected Fields Campaign attempted with some success 
to alleviate. 

The development of state Home Missions Councils or 
state Federations of Churches was greatly expedited by the 
Campaign. Many of these were at first very weak, little 
more than paper organizations. To provide an example of 
how much state organizations might be developed, the 
Home Missions Council selected Utah for special attention. 
The Utah Plan of Cooperative Advance set up two state 
agencies. A Utah Interdenominational Commission met at 
least once a year to advise on cooperative work. The Utah 
Home Mission Workers’ Council met twice yearly to pro- 
mote cooperative advance and adjust differences.2? Under 
the plan, Baptists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, and Presbyterians worked out a way of adjustment 
whereby one denomination would take the lead in one 
place while yielding in certain others. Sample minutes 
from the records of the two Utah interdenominational 
agencies show how this worked: 
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We commend the Methodists for their wholesome neglect 
to press mission work in Brigham City and the Episcopa- 
lians and Presbyterians for similar neglect to press mission 
work in Corinne, it being understood that the Methodists 
are to assume full responsibility for the work in Corinne 
and the Presbyterians to assume full responsibility for mis- 
sion work at Brigham City... . 

The Presbyterian Church being willing to withdraw from 
the Castle Gate field and the Episcopalians being ready to 
put a residential pastor in this field, we recommend that 
the responsibility for work in this field be placed upon the 
Episcopal Church.%° 


In some states a single agency — Home Missions Council 
or Federation of Churches — did the work of the two Utah 
bodies. 

All of this makes understandable the experiences of the 
Rev. Roy B. Guild of the Federal Council when he jour- 
neyed across the West several years after the Neglected 
Fields Campaign. He discovered with some surprise “the 
readiness not only of many individual church members, 
but of home mission secretaries and state superinten- 
dents, to put community welfare before denominational 
growth.’’3! The Home Missions Council, aided by the co- 
operation of the Federal Council, effectively contributed to 
the development of the interdenominational, cooperative 
spirit across the land, and pioneered in the creation of state 
councils. 

This same spirit of concern for neglected areas and in- 
tention to reduce competition and duplication character- 
ized the Home Missions Council also as it focused on the 
city, the rural field in general, and the Latin-American 
regions that come within the scope of home missions. In 
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its first report to the Council in 1914, a newly-created Com- 
mittee on City Work urged the missionary organizations 
active in large and growing cities to get together to conduct 
joint ecclesiastical surveys. “Let this survey,’ urged the 
Rev. H. F. Swartz, “be conducted so as to reveal the present 
relationship of churches to populations and _ peculiarities 
of communities, and also so as to indicate as accurately as 
anything human can do so, the probable movements of 
people, and developments of urban districts for a period 
of ten or more years to come.” He also emphasized the im- 
portance of planning in which “the entire interests of the 
Kingdom” should be considered, and excoriated unneces- 
sary competition. “There are places where most shameless 
and wasteful multiplication of agencies within narrow dis- 
tricts has served to render trivial the accomplishments of 
all the churches thus trespassing upon one another’s fields, 
and this is especially grievous when occurring in missionary 
districts.’’8? "The committee praised the example of Cleve- 
land, where a city federation was active in support of a 
general principle that no new work ought to be started 
within a third of a mile of existing work of similar type. 

The Council was slow in setting up a standing Com- 
mittee on Rural Fields, for it was felt that the Federal 
Council’s Country Church Commission made it unneces- 
sary. When one finally was appointed, it sought to strength- 
en the Commission, worked on the overlooking-overlapping 
problem, and encouraged the development of summer 
courses for rural ministers at colleges and seminaries. 

In the Latin American field, the Councils were especially 
proud of cooperative work in Puerto Rico, where the evan- 
gelical denominations had worked together from the start. 
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A Federation of Evangelical Churches had been organized 
there in 1905, and a Biennial Conference of Evangelical 
Workers further increased the areas of cooperation on the 
island. In many ways Puerto Rico was the brightest jewel 
in the interdenominational crown. As Joseph McAfee ex- 
pressed it: ‘Puerto Rico is the snuggest and, withal, the 
most beautiful single home mission task before the evan- 
gelical churches of America.’’33 

Despite the fact that there was considerable mission 
work in Latin America, the World Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh in 1910 had not included it, for it was as- 
sumed to be a Christian region. Some protested this de- 
cision, however, and in 1913 the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference called a two-day meeting to discuss missions in 
Latin American lands. One outcome of this gathering was 
the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, with 
which the Home Missions Council worked closely with 
respect to its interests in Mexico, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. 
The Rev. Samuel Guy Inman, the executive secretary of 
the committee, became a familiar figure in Council circles. 
Here is another illustration of the way in which the mis- 
sionary thrust of the evangelical churches had inescapable 
unitive implications. 

The third main line of activity followed by the two Home 
Missions Councils was toward more effective mission work 
among certain special groups in the population, ‘‘excep- 
tional populations” as they were then sometimes styled. 
In this field the Councils served as a conscience to Protes- 
tantism, pointing out new frontiers for evangelical outreach. 
The pursuing of these concerns meant the further speciali- 
zation and diversification of home missions, for in order to 
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maintain effective work among the minority groups it was 
necessary to have special knowledge, competence, and 
training. 

At the time of the Councils’ organization it was the im- 
migrant problem that was especially challenging — nearly 
nine million people from other lands entered the country 
in the very decade that saw the birth of the Councils. After 
there had been some discussion but little action, the Home 
Missions Council in 1911 appointed a Committee on Im- 
migrants to suggest ways in which the Council and its con- 
stituent societies might be awakened more fully to the 
situation and be helped in meeting it. The very next year 
the Council of Women appointed a parallel Committee on 
Home Missions Interests among the Immigrants. Together 
the Councils picked the theme, “New Americans for a New 
America,” for the 1913 Home Missions Week, and together 
they supported a field representative who was to investigate 
conditions at the ports of entry, to seek to correlate the re- 
ligious forces at work there, and to welcome the newcomers 
in the name of the churches. 

The Rev. Joseph E. Perry was secured in 1915 for a one 
year term. In New York, where he did his chief work, he 
found nearly forty religious societies at work on Ellis Is- 
land, only eleven of them related to the Councils. His 
efforts led to the creation of a General Committee for 
Protestant Missionary Work at Ellis Island. Any group 
that had any point of contact with missionary work there 
was entitled to have a membership. The committee did 
much to unify and systematize the Protestant outreach and 
also improved the relationship between missionary and 
Federal staffs. 
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The concern was not restricted to the ports of entry, 
however. The Home Missions Council undertook surveys 
to find out which denominations were working with what 
particular nationality groups, in order that neglected areas 
might be discovered and good pieces of work might be 
publicized as examples. Studies of religious conditions 
among various immigrant groups were made. On both 
East and West Coasts, series of conferences were conducted 
to stimulate the churches to fulfill their obligations to the 
new settlers. These conferences helped some, but they also 
made clear the vastness of the problem, how much re- 
mained undone, and how little the churches really were 
accomplishing. 

The Council also sought to use its influence in Washing- 
ton in the effort to improve services to immigrants and to 
secure commissioners friendly to religious work. Indeed, 
the desirability of being regularly represented at Washing- 
ton so that it might work directly at such matters led the 
Home Missions Council to open a joint Washington office 
with the Federal Council in 1914. Dr. H. K. Carroll be- 
came the first joint representative, and he promptly worked 
for improved conditions at Ellis Island.3> Soon, however, 
the Council came to the position that in the main Carroll’s 
duties — the compilation of religious statistics, the improve- 
ment of the military chaplaincies, the representation of 
Protestantism in legislative matters — belonged more prop- 
erly to the Federal Council. 

In turning over the work of the Washington representa- 
tive wholly to the Federal Council, it was being consistent 
with a policy previously arrived at — to leave matters of 
social and legislative concern to the larger body. In 1910 
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the Home Missions Council had been asked to cooperate 
in the sponsoring of a joint bureau on the Church and 
Social Service. —The Home Missions Council, after full 
debate, resolved that this was the proper field of the Federal 
Council and that it could not jointly sponsor the bureau, 
though it would gladly recognize and cooperate with it as 
its representative in the field of social endeavor.3¢ The 
interest in immigrants and other minority groups con- 
tributed to the Council’s sensitivity to social issues, but it 
kept its social concerns subordinate to its main purpose. 
The Federal Council, for its part, let go its own Commis- 
sion on Home Missions and recognized the Council as its 
representative in the home missions field. Proper channel- 
ing of interests was also a part of the meaning of co- 
operation. 

Work among American Indians occupied a great deal of 
the energy and attention of the home mission boards, and 
the subject was one frequently on the agenda of the two 
Councils. Dr. Thomas C. Moffett of the Presbyterian Board 
(U.S. A.) was especially conspicuous in his advocacy of 
what he called “ecumenical Indian missions.’ He felt 
strongly that the serious effort to evangelize the Indians led 
inescapably to cooperation between denominations. “The 
last man whom we would have thought of to serve as the 
agent of drawing our divided Protestant sects into unity 
and concerted effort is the American Indian,” he observed. 
“But the unifying of the Indian missionary undertakings 
of all evangelical denominations and allied Christian or- 
ganizations, is actually being realized.”37 

It was Moffett who moved the establishment of a Home 
Missions Council Committee on Indian Affairs in 1909. 
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With him as its first chairman, it labored to promote comity 
in the Indian fields, sought out unevangelized tribes and 
commended them to the care of various boards, and strove 
for ever wider cooperation of all Christian agencies work- 
ing with Indians. It reached out to include other than 
strictly denominational bodies in its cooperative effort, 
making contact with such groups as the American Bible 
Society, the Indian Rights Association, and the YMCA. 
It secured the agreement of the fourteen denominational 
societies engaged in Indian evangelization on an extensive 
scale to work together. As Moffett reported in 1912: “We 
stand united and in a position to secure co-operation and 
comity as never before.’’°8 He noted that about half of the 
third of a million Indians then in the United States had 
no church tie — 50,000 of them were untouched by mis- 
sionaries of any persuasion — and urged more effort by 
the churches. 

The committee’s work was rewarded; several new sta- 
tions were opened and manned in the spirit of Christian 
comity. The number of converted Indians increased con- 
spicuously; the U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the 
Hon. Cato Sells, reported to the Council that although 
70,000 Indians had been reported as churchgoers in 1912, 
the number had climbed to 97,000 by 1916 — an increase 
of about 40 per cent in four years.*? 

The Council of Women had special interest in Indian 
missions, particularly in the opportunities at the non-reser- 
vation government boarding schools, where Indian youth, 
at a most impressionable age, lived away from home. The 
Council was informed by its Indian Committee: “Interde- 
nominational Protestant work is most acceptable and, as 
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the government has this year promised that such instruc- 
tion shall be allowed in government schools, it is time that 
Protestant forces should unite to meet the need.’’4° Both 
Councils urged their members not to neglect the oppor- 
tunities at the government schools. The Council of Women 
stimulated further interest in the whole Indian field by 
focusing one of its annual study books on the Indian: 
former Commissioner Francis E. Leupp’s In Red Man’s 
Land. 

The home mission forces were aware that an important 
aspect of effective work among Indians was the securing of 
suitable legislation concerning them and the improvement 
of the Federal Indian Service. On a number of occasions 
influence was exerted at Washington opposing measures 
felt to be unhealthy and encouraging those considered 
sound. In January, 1911, for example, the Home Missions 
Council opposed two proposed measures: one that would 
grant 300,000 acres of land in New Mexico for a Roman 
Catholic training school and another that would provide 
an appropriation of twenty thousand dollars for the Cali- 
fornia Indian Rights Association, a Protestant society.*! 
It was felt that religious work should be voluntarily sup- 
ported and that the principle of the separation of church 
and state ought in no case to be violated. It was realized 
that Council interests would be furthered by a spokesman 
in Washington, and in 1912 the Hon. H. B. F. MacFarland 
was retained as legal counsel, a post he served most ac- 
ceptably for four years. 

Issues involving MacFarland’s attention were not long in 
arising. On January 27, 1912, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs Robert G. Valentine issued Order No. 601 on Re- 
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ligious Garb and Insignia in Indian Schools, declaring that 
teachers in the government schools must not wear sectarian 
garb while on duty. Considerable controversy was immedi- 
ately aroused. On behalf of the Council, Charles Thomp- 
son sent a telegram to the President favoring the order. 
But President Taft suspended it on February 2, declaring 
that it would lead to the discharge of some in Federal em- 
ploy without careful consideration. The Councils both 
worked for the enforcement of the order, which would 
affect chiefly Roman Catholic monks and nuns. The order 
was finally annulled by the President, but the agitation had 
helped to popularize the conviction that teachers in gov- 
ernment schools ought not to wear sectarian garb while 
engaged in official duties in the employ of the government. 
The Councils publicized incidents where this was not being 
followed, and, through MacFarland, worked for the elim- 
ination of sectarian privileges of any kind. On behalf of 
the Council, MacFarland opposed the support of private 
sectarian schools from trust and treaty fund money. 

He was also effective in improving relationships between 
mission forces and the Indian Bureau. A layman, he was 
pleased with the work of the churches in the Indian field. 
“Over against the forces that prey are there always the 
forces that pray,” he said. “Never was the Christian church 
universal more alive to its duties to the Indian as to every 
other man. Never were its agencies for dealing with the 
Indian better organized or more harmonious in their 
action.’’42 

Continual vigilance was necessary to protect Indian lands, 
for there were those anxious to secure them. Both Councils 
joined the forces defending the Indians in such cases as 
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those involving lands belonging to the Mescalero, Apache, 
and Papago tribes.*? Beginning in the fall of 1915, Dr. 
Moffett was released by his board to serve as a special 
representative for Indian affairs in Washington on a part- 
time basis; his aggressive leadership further improved the 
outreach of the churches. On the whole, it could be said 
that the whole effort and expense of the Home Missions 
Councils could be justified on the basis of their Indian 
work alone. Much that ought to have been done was left 
undone and some things that ought not to have been done 
were done, but it is undeniable that the effort of the Coun- 
cils made missions to the Indians more complete, balanced, 
and effective. 

The two Councils also expressed concern for the Negroes, 
but in this period never very effectively implemented the 
interest. In part this was because the mission boards of the 
leading Negro denominations were not yet members of the 
Councils. The committee appointed by the Home Missions 
Council felt that it could help most by seeking to improve 
Negro education, for many of the member societies con- 
ducted small colleges in the South. Yet the work did not 
amount to much. In Dr. William R. King’s judgment, 
“During the first decade little was done by the committee 
or the Council in Negro work. Several able papers were 
read, the committee held an annual meeting to prepare a 
report, but no constructive forward steps were taken.’’44 

In the case of the Spanish-speaking population of the 
Southwest the Council did better. The Neglected Fields 
Survey revealed vast areas of neglect in the Southwest and 
called for a consultation of all evangelical workers among 
Spanish-speaking Americans and Mexicans in the United 
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States. This meeting was held in Albuquerque in June, 
1912. The contact was so fruitful that it was decided to 
organize a Permanent Interdenominational Council on 
Evangelical Work among Spanish-speaking People of the 
Southwest. Working in close relationship with the Home 
Missions Council, the new agency sought to raise the level 
of work in the Southwest. ‘The Council of Women helped 
the cause along by securing Robert N. McLean and Grace 
Petrie Williams to write their 1916 study book on Old 
Spain in New America, which reported in a colorful way 
the missionary program in both southwestern and Carib- 
bean areas. 

The evangelical churches also carried on some mission- 
ary activity among the Mormon people. Toward Mormon- 
ism the members of the Councils were strongly and vigor- 
ously opposed. Joseph McAfee once clearly stated what 
was the prevailing view concerning Mormonism in home 
mission circles: ‘‘Multitudes of people so far deluded as 
to support a reactionary hierarchic despotism, a perpetual 
clog upon our advancing civilization, an alien imperium in 
imperio. A system which subsists on ignorance if not upon 
vice.”45 This attitude was unquestionably reflected in the 
publications and meetings of the Councils. ‘The Council 
of Women’s 1912 study book was Bruce Kinney’s Mormon- 
ism, The Islam of America. The editorial committee put 
its stamp of approval on the author, by saying: 


. .. he sees, and presents clearly, the dangers inherent in 
the designs, ambitions and methods of the all powerful 
hierarchy, which absolutely controls the affairs of the 
church and the lives of every one of its members. The undue 
influence in the affairs of the nation and the councils of 
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the government attained by this powerful body makes its 
beliefs and practices of national concern.‘é 


The Protestant moral sense had of course been deeply 
shocked by Mormon polygamy; Kinney claimed that it 
still continued despite the promises to the contrary made at 
time of the admission of Utah to statehood. Some were 
more extreme than Kinney; the Rev. John D. Nutting 
begged the Council to work toward more aggressive Prot- 
estant efforts among the Mormons, that they might be de- 
livered from what he alleged was a great financial trust, a 
great political machine, a pagan moral and social order, a 
phallic pagan religion that “antagonizes or falsifies every 
important Christian doctrine.’47 The Council of Women 
refused to join the National Council of Women in 1911 
because of the presence in its membership of a Mormon 
organization. It published a pamphlet to warn those who 
attended the 1913 National Education Association meeting 
at Salt Lake City against Mormon propaganda. The gulf 
between Protestant and Mormon was wide and deep; the 
Councils viewed Mormon territory as a challenging but 
difficult field for aggressive mission effort. 

In this first decade of their history, then, the Councils 
were articulating a concern for the “exceptional groups” 
in the population. In addition to the ones that have been 
mentioned, attention was called from time to time to 
certain others, without much activity immediately result- 
ing. The Neglected Fields Survey pointed out that many 
Orientals on the Pacific Coast were being neglected by the 
churches, and that paganism was resurgent. In 1916 Charles 
Thompson reported for the Committee on Exceptional 
Groups to the Home Missions Council, particularly analyz- 
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ing Christian work among the Jews. He found that it was 
being carried on largely by independent mission agencies, 
for: “From the standpoint of organized Home Mission 
work, the field of Jewish evangelization has simply been 
touched by the denominational agencies in this country.’4® 
The Councils were just beginning to feel their way in these 
sensitive areas. 

In summary, it can be concluded that the first period of 
the Councils’ history, from their creation to the time of 
entry into the First World War in 1917, was on the whole 
very successful. ‘They immediately made an important 
place for themselves on the American religious scene. They 
not only led the denominations into far closer cooperation 
on local and state as well as on the national level, they also 
learned to work with one another and with other interde- 
nominational (and nondenominational) movements, espe- 
cially with the Federal Council. They established friendly 
ties with the foreign missionary and missionary education 
movements. 

The Councils were vast in the sense that the bulk of 
Protestant home missions work was within the scope of 
their influence, but in another sense they were small organi- 
zations. The Home Missions Council had no real head- 
quarters, and it lacked staff leadership except for short 
periods and for stated objects. The Council of Women 
had established a headquarters and had two part-time office 
secretaries, but lacked executive direction. Both groups 
operated on small budgets and relied heavily on volunteer 
or loaned time. In 1916, for example, the expenditures of 
both Councils was less than $5,000 each (though in previ- 
ous years the Home Missions Council budget had several 
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times been much larger than that). The Home Missions 
Council was financed largely by grants from the member 
societies, while the largest portion of the Council of 
Women’s income was from royalties and the sale of liter- 
ature. The two Councils had learned to work together, 
but when the possibility of merger was raised at a joint 
conference in 1916, the women felt that their concerns 
could best be conserved in their separate organization.*® 

Both Councils had considerable immediate success in 
improving comity and cooperation in their respective fields. 
‘The achievements that have been traced were solid ones for 
the most part. But it was generally recognized that their 
work had only begun. When Mrs. George W. Coleman, the 
first president of the Council of Women, made her farewell 
address after nine years of service, she emphasized the con- 
tinually mounting needs challenging home missionary 
women. And when Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony, of the 
General Conference of Free Baptists, analyzed the state of 
cooperation in home missions in 1917, he found great weak- 
nesses, especially at the state level. “here, he declared, the 
spirit of cooperation, alliance, and combination, evident 
at national and local levels, was sadly lacking in all too 
many cases. “One is sometimes forced to wonder whether 
in these later days, nineteen full centuries after Christ, 
there is in reality to be found, surviving in the councils of 
state home mission societies and boards,” he said, “any 
genuine spark of Christian benevolence, Christian charity, 
and Christian sacrifice.’’>° 

Almost as if in answer, Dr. Thompson presented to the 
Home Missions Council elaborate plans for advanced serv- 
ice. Declaring that the Home Missions Council had so 
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far announced principles and gathered information, he 
outlined a number of steps to secure better publications, 
improve comity, and develop closer relationships with the 
other Council. He recommended the appointment of an 
executive secretary, preferably a woman, to superintend the 
activities of a joint headquarters.54 With his customary 
statesmanlike grasp of the situation, he saw that the Coun- 
cils’ work along the lines that had been taken had gone 
about as far as it could, and that the time had come for 
aggressive advance. But things were to go in a somewhat 
different direction than he had outlined, as he could scarcely 
have anticipated the exciting developments soon to take 
place. 
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When the United States entered World War I in 1917, the 
| Protestant churches speedily fitted the struggle into their 
crusading pattern and gave it their hearty support. With 
the popular and articulate Lyman Abbott they thought of 
the war as a “twentieth century crusade.” With him they 
could agree that: “A crusade to make this world a home in 
which God’s children can live in péace and safety is more 
Christian than a crusade to recover from pagans the tomb 
in which the body of Christ was buried.”! The Home 
Missions Councils reflected this general understanding of 
the war, and in rising to the demands of the new crusade 
they expanded in scope, effectiveness, and influence. Coun- 
cil leaders were patently sincere in the idealism that moti- 
vated their vigorous participation in the war effort. A 
widely-circulated official message of the Home Missions 
Council boldly declared: 


Every department of our life has been loyally devoted to 
seeing the announced national program through to the in- 
surance of a world made safe for democracy and to the 
abolition of war as a means of settling international differ- 
ences. This is an enterprise too urgent to admit of indiffer- 
ence on the part of any of the nation’s religious agencies 
and so holy as to call forth the utmost religious devotion of 
a consecrated people.” 
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The report of the Council of Women for that year of de- 
cision, 1917, opened with this analysis of what had taken 
place: 


During the year which has closed our country stood at 
the crossroads where a momentous decision must be made. 
One signpost pointed to an easy road — a path of selfish- 
ness, unattended by present danger. By following that 
signboard prosperity seemed assured, while only an occas- 
ional life might be lost. Another signpost pointed to a 
rough and dangerous road, one which would bring peril 
and suffering and sorrow to many hearts; and the path of 
pain and sacrifice was chosen, for this country knew it must 
be faithful to its heritage and ‘“‘co-operate in a common 
enterprise which is to release the spirits of the world from 
bondage.’ 


In many a speech and article these basic themes were 
elaborated. “We have taken upon ourselves the burdens of 
the world,” wrote Alfred Williams Anthony in 1918, “and 
are vicariously pursuing a via dolorosa toward an exalta- 
tion and glorification which means an international new 
birth.’* With such an idealistic understanding of the situ- 
ation, small wonder that the churches entered so whole- 
heartedly into the national crusade — a “great crusade” in 
the spirit of the crusades before the war, but surpassing 
them in magnitude. 

The unreserved participation in the war effort was great- 
ly furthered by the readiness with which Protestants appro- 
priated for their own use, with significant additions, the 
popular concept of “Americanization.” This was a key 
word in the land during and just after the war. As an 
illustration of its use, the War Americanization Plan of the 
United States Bureau of Education will serve. This was a 
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_ Scheme to substitute American for anti-American influences 
| among immigrants by teaching English to five million resi- 
dents who could not yet speak it, and at the same time to 
inculcate in them patriotic ideals. It was hoped by this 
and other ways to build national unity, so that out of the 
melange of races and nationalities one “Americanized’’ 
people might emerge. The Bureau’s elaborate plan called 
for the participation of many governmental and private 
agencies, including the churches. The Home Missions 
‘Councils carefully discussed the plan and were anxious to 
cooperate with it. It was agreed that work among immi- 
grants be extended, that classes in English at various mis- 
sion stations be enlarged, and that in every way possible 
friendliness to people of foreign background be encouraged 
in the effort “to bring to these foreign-speaking brethren 
the higher religious and social ideals of America.’ 

The Americanization theme was strongly emphasized in 
home mission circles during and immediately following 
the war. But when Protestants used the term “Americani- 
zation” they understood it to mean “Christian Americani- 
zation,” subtly identifying true Christianity and true Amer- 
icanization. Indeed, the theme for Home Missions Week 
in 1918 was Christian Americanization: National Ideals 
and Missions. For 1919 the study book issued by the Home 
Missions Council was Charles A. Brooks’s Christian Ameri- 
canization. Significantly, it was the first study book to sell 
over a hundred thousand copies. The churches felt it was 
their special mission to see that the ideal of ““Americaniza- 
tion” was always “Christian.” As Dr. Brooks expressed it: 


Americanization is the achievement of national unity 
for world service upon the plane of our highest ideals... . 
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In its larger aspects, Americanization means the extension 
of our ideals, of the American spirit, and of our language 
to every quarter and every community, until there shall 
remain no foreign colonies untouched by the full currents 
of our American life or out of harmony with the rest of 
America. In its local and more intimate aspect, in which 
it comes home to every one of us, Americanization is the 
extension and deepening of the community spirit until we 
shall, as a democracy, be able literally and spiritually to 
speak the same language and to cooperate for ideal ends. 
...In the judgment of most thoughtful men, the church is 
the institution upon which we must rely to keep the moral 
and spiritual ideals of the nation pure and to vitalize the 
national conscience.® 

The high ideals so emphasized included some precious 
to Protestants: the molding of a Christian society, the evan- 
gelization of America, and the cooperation of the religious 
forces. The influence of the social gospel was unmistakable 
in the Americanization emphasis. When the home mission 
boards were exhorted to adopt and pursue an active and 
thoroughgoing Americanization policy in 1920, the defini- 
tion of Americanization included not only friendliness to 
foreign-speaking peoples and the inclusion of them in 
church activities, but also the establishment of “just indus- 
trial relations and proper working and living conditions” 
and the accomplishment of ‘definite social service” in 
foreign-speaking neighborhoods. ‘This understanding of 
Americanization as growth toward ideals of which the 
churches were the best custodians contributed to the char- 
acter of Protestant patriotism and the heartiness of the 
churches’ participation in the war. It remained a potent 
influence in home mission circles for several years after 
the Armistice. 
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To translate the ideals into reality that they might assist 
the nation in the crises of war and reconstruction, Protes- 
tants through the offices of the Federal Council of Churches 
created the General War-Time Commission of the Church- 
es. Some thirty-five denominations took part in this agency, 
of which William Adams Brown, a professor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, was executive secretary. The two Home 
Missions Councils heartily cooperated, chiefly through a 
Joint Committee on War Production Communities. This 
committee was composed of representatives from both Coun- 
cils and from the Commission, and had close connections 
with the YMCA, the YWCA, and the various denomina- 
tional war councils. Organized on July 15, 1918, and fi- 
nanced by special grants from the constituent boards, the 
committee undertook an extensive program under the ex- 
ecutive leadership of Dr. Worth M. Tippy, formerly associ- 
ate secretary of the Federal Council. Some 115 war produc- 
tion communities were immediately surveyed as to their reli- 
gious conditions; the results were made available not only 
to the cooperating denominations but also to the National 
Catholic War Council and the Hebrew Board of Welfare. 
The Rev. Howard R. Gold was assigned by the National 
Lutheran War Council for this task. 

The surveys showed that there were many places of re- 
ligious need, and in most cases the denominations under- 
took new work to fill the vacuums. In some places this was 
not possible, however. On ordnance reservations condi- 
tions made the founding of denominational churches well- 
nigh impossible, and the War Department ordered that 
there be but one Protestant, one Catholic, and one Hebrew 
congregation in each area. Thereupon the Joint Commit- 
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tee located seven Liberty churches on ordnance reservations 
in Ohio, West Virginia, New Jersey, Virginia, and Alabama. 
These churches were really religious societies representing 
American Protestantism; each church was underwritten by 
a denomination but managed by the Joint Committee. 
“These Liberty Churches represent a striking achievement 
in co-operation in spite of the fact that in many respects 
they have been unsatisfactory to the Boards and to the 
Committee,’ reported Dr. Tippy. “They have helped the 
Churches in public confidence and in the confidence of the 
government and of the industries, and they are valuable 
as experiments for the future in addition to the actual 
work which they accomplish.’’’ Continued into the post- 
war period, some of these churches became permanent, 
under denominational care. 

The Joint Committee on War Production Communities 
also worked vigorously in permanent communities where 
war industries had been developed swiftly and on a large 
scale. In the first five months of its life, the committee had 
fourteen full-time and twelve part-time community organ- 
izers. ‘They sought to unite the churches of an area into 
some sort of war council to care for workingmen and their 
families, to create new churches when they were needed, 
and to correlate the work of the churches with civic and 
governmental agencies. 

The Joint Committee also took an interest in rural areas, 
securing the Rev. Edmund deS. Brunner of the Moravian 
‘Church as Rural Secretary in September, 1918. He strove 
to improve the standard of community work in rural fields 
and to secure fuller cooperation of churches with state and 
mational religious and agricultural agencies. Dr. Brunner 
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also furthered Protestant interests at government projects 
involving the reclamation and colonization of waste and 
arid land. 

Negro work at last received more significant attention - 
when the Rev. Harold M. Kingsley joined the staff of the 
Joint Committee in November, 1918. The unprecedented 
influx of Negroes into Northern cities during the war cre- 
ated a need for many more churches for them. The new 
secretary was responsible for the organization of Negro 
churches in war industrial communities; he devoted his 
major attention to areas in Newark, New Jersey, and 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Social gospel influence was strong in the work of the 
Joint Committee. “It is the fullness of time,” declared 
Lemuel Call Barnes. “A generation of prophetic leaders, 
from Josiah Strong to Walter Rauschenbusch, have pointed 
_the way to the newly coming kingdom of God on earth.”8 
Worth Tippy and his associates were determined to follow 
that way. “It is necessary for the churches to enter aggres- 
sively into efforts for the social welfare of the masses,” 
Tippy insisted, “high wages, short hours, public health, 
democracy in industry, public recreation, educational op- 
portunity for the children of the people, education in the 
use of leisure time, decent housing for future American 
citizens, the equal rights and welfare of women industrial 
workers, and the like . . . we must do welfare work in 
order to preach a whole gospel and to follow the example 
of Christ.’’® 

The Council of Women cooperated in these activities 
of the Joint Committee, especially in working for the im- 
provement of the living and laboring conditions of women. 
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Church women in local communities were alerted to the 
problems of working women; four organizers or surveyors 
were loaned for limited periods by societies constituent to 
the Council to direct local programs of service for them. 

The two Councils confronted the new challenges of war 
years not only through their work with the Joint Com- 
mittee, but also by expanding their own activities. The 
Home Missions Council realized that this meant executive 
leadership, and on March 15, 1918, Dr. Alfred Williams 
Anthony became the first executive secretary. Formerly 
corresponding secretary and treasurer of the General Con- 
ference of Free Baptists, he was well known in home mis- 
sion circles; the pioneer Interdenominational Commission 
of Maine “was largely if not wholey [sic] the child of his 
own mind and heart.’!° Anthony threw himself into his 
new task with energy; in his first ten months he made thirty- 
eight public addresses, wrote sixty-four articles for publi- 
cation, appeared at 122 conferences, and attended 179 com- 
mittee meetings. 

Under such leadership, the membership of the Council 
expanded. By 1922, the National Baptist Convention, the 
Church of the Brethren, the Evangelical Synod, the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church, and the Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada became associated with the Council through their 
home mission agencies.11 The budget of the Council also 
rapidly increased; by 1922 it was six times what it had 
been in 1917. The responsibilities of the Council were 
increased by the dissolution of the Joint Committee on 
War Production Communities on May 1, 1919, many of 
whose still unfinished tasks devolved upon the Council. 
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The appointment of the Rev. Rodney W. Roundy of the 
American Missionary Association as associate secretary of 
the Home Missions Council on November 1, 1919, greatly 
helped in the adequate handling of an enlarging program. 

The Council of Women experienced a parallel develop- 
ment of expanding membership, increasing budget, and 
enlarging program. Executive leadership was secured when 
Miss Florence E. Quinlan began her work as executive 
secretary on April 21, 1919. She came to her new position 
after a term of service with the Woman’s Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church (U.S. A.). Aggressive 
and resourceful, she guided the Council along new paths. 

Not only did both Councils enjoy real growth, but the 
degree of cooperation between them also increased. Many 
committees became joint, so that by 1920 no less than 
seventeen of them had representatives from both Councils 
on them. The mutuality was stimulated further by the 
juxtaposition of the two headquarters — the Council of 
Women, crowded out of its former home by the press of 
war activities, moved to an office adjoining the Home Mis- 
sions Council rooms at 156 Fifth Avenue. Some joint ses- 
sions of the Councils had been held before, but in January, 
1919, the greater part of annual meeting sessions were held 
together — a practice that was to become standard. In 1921 
the Annual Report for the preceding years was issued 
jointly — this also to be a continuing practice, with some 
exceptions. But there was steady pressure for even closer 
relationships; the Council of Women in January, 1920, 
voted that a definite plan for a larger degree of united serv- 
ice be prepared.1? As their work expanded, the Councils 
were becoming increasingly interlocked. 
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In their programs, the Councils interested themselves in 
almost every aspect of the far-flung home missionary move- 
ment; the lines of activity sketched in the last chapter were 
continued. But in this period, in addition to the Joint 
Committee on War Production Communities, four facets 
of their work deserve special emphasis. A fresh start was 
made in Negro work, the Indian problem was given closer 
attention, plans for improving Alaskan work were devel- 
oped, and a new approach to the comity problem was 
ventured. 

The plight of the Negro had been forcibly brought to 
home missions attention early in the war when the north- 
ward flood of Negro citizens greatly heightened racial ten- 
sion in northern centers. —The Council of Women ap- 
pealed “with all earnestness to the Christian womanhood 
of our country to protect them by word and deed against 
injustices, oppression, and tyranny resulting from race antip- 
athy and to promote every effort for their moral and 
spiritual upbuilding and their welfare, economic and 
political.’’1s 

The Committee on Negro Work of the Home Missions 
Council enlarged its activities. Associate Secretary Roundy’s 
chief responsibility lay in the area of Negro work in indus- 
trial communities; -with his help an effort was made to have 
the mission boards fully awake to the new situation in the 
North. In the effort to stimulate clear thinking at the 
local level, the committee requested “that each denomina- 
tion doing work among Negroes be asked to select a date as 
soon as possible during the winter months when each 
pastor shall be asked to present the outstanding facts of 
racial readjustments and the duty of the Church to use 
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its voice and influence in the interests of justice, brother- 
hood, and fair play to the Negroes of our country.’14 The 
majority of home mission work among Negroes up to that 
time had dealt with education in the South; now the 
Councils were calling attention to the expanding but 
neglected Northern fields. This effort was strengthened by 
the accession to Council membership of several boards 
representing major Negro denominations. 

The Indian work of the Councils was advanced when the 
1919 annual meeting created a Joint Central Committee 
on Indian Missions, in which the YMCA and the YWCA 
also held representation. This committee was to coordinate 
as far as possible all Christian agencies working for the 
Indians, to seek to improve the level of religious instruc- 
tion at Federal, public, and mission Indian schools, and 
to call a representative conference on a united program for 
Indian people. ‘Thus the Conference of Christian Workers 
Among Indians met on September 24-26, 1919, at Wichita, 
Kansas — the first time that missionaries to Indians of 
various tribes and localities met in conference to consider 
common problems and to help one another in formulating 
an adequate and comprehensive strategy. Surveys of religi- 
ous conditions among the tribes were reviewed, ways of 
improving religious instruction at government schools were 
discussed, and methods of developing a trained ministry 
were considered. 

The development of staff made the work of the Councils 
in this field more effective — Roundy, for example, served 
as chairman of the Joint Central Committee. The concern 
of the Councils in the governmental policies relating to 
Indians was more keen than ever. The trend toward the 
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termination of tribal or communal land holdings, so that 
individual ownership might follow, was heartily approved. 

Protestant missionary work had been going on in Alaska 
since the 1870’s, but the need there was so vast that there 
had been little occasion to worry about duplication of 
effort. As the boards steadily pushed their efforts there, it 
was realized that plans for the wisest use of resources were 
advisable. At the initiative of the veteran Alaskan mission- 
ary, Presbyterian S. Hall Young, the Home Missions Coun- 
cil called a meeting of various denominational representa- 
tives out of which emerged in time the Associated Evangelli- 
cal Churches of Alaska. Designed to “promote in all ways 
possible the spirit of Christian fellowship, and Christian 
cooperation,” the projected agency prepared ambitious 
plans. But the association did not flourish, and appar- 
ently soon disappeared — conditions in Alaska were not 
yet ripe for the kind of intensive cooperative development 
so necessary in the States. But at least a start had 
been made. 

The work of the Councils in striving toward the elimina- 
tion of duplication and the adequate religious provision for 
neglected areas had been notable in the early years; yet it 
was understood that this work was but well begun. The 
indefatigable Lemuel Call Barnes had a new plan for the 
consideration of the Home Missions Council in 1918. He 
proposed the selection of a certain state for intense con- 
centration of effort so that “every last community in the 
State would have the gospel of Jesus Christ not only faith- 
fully proclaimed in it but also diligently instilled into every 
phase of the community life.’’ Calling the plan the Every- 
Community Service Endeavor, Barnes explained that the 
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two inseparable aims of making the spirit of Christ con- 
trolling in individual lives and in community relationships 
were fundamental to the effort. ‘The Service Endeavor was 
to magnify the denominations: “Let no attempt whatever 
be made to obliterate denominations or to merge them,” 
Barnes exclaimed.1¢ 

The first state to undertake the Every-Community Service 
Endeavor was Montana, where the Baptist, Congregational, 
Evangelical Association, Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist Episcopal South, Presbyterian (U.S.A.), and 
Protestant Episcopal denominations cooperated. Over 
seventy local and national home mission leaders met at 
Miles City on July 8, 1919. After several days of prelimi- 
nary conference, three teams spent eleven days in the field 
studying various areas of the state, after which the entire 
group gathered again at Helena. Every detail of Protestant 
work was put under a microscope, and the weaknesses — 
lack of trained missionary pastors, too extensive circuits, 
competitive situations — were laid bare. Plans for the im- 
provement of the work were effected; at the final consulta- 
“... each denomination with utmost 
candor revealed its hopes and plans.” In all, 107 areas 
were discussed in detail. In 29 of them, it was found that 
no denomination had plans for missions, so allocation to 


tion, it was reported: 


some group ready to accept the responsibility was made. 
In 39 areas, one denomination requested assignment, which 
was readily granted. In the remaining 39, however, two or 
more denominations wished to work or to expand missions 
already started. Here investigation showed that sometimes 
one denomination had prior claim and was doing the work 
well, or that there was plenty of opportunity for more than 
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one group. In the majority of the remaining cases the 
matter was put into the hands of state mission authorities 
for final action. 

The effort was so fruitful for Montana that it was de- 
cided to make the interdenominational structure it had 
evoked permanent, and so the Home Missions Council of 
Montana was founded. Its first act was to pass a resolution 
expressing “our deep gratification that such a meeting has 
been conceived and carried out for the glory of God and 
the advancement of his Kingdom,’ and acknowledging 
“our indebtedness to the national Home Missions Council 
which so wisely formulated the basis of the conference.’’!8 
The whole undertaking was a significant milestone in home 
mission history. 

In these four fields especially, then, the Councils sought 
to move ahead in their normal functions in the somewhat 
abnormal war years. When war pressures relaxed, the 
strength that had been mustered to deal with them was not 
dissipated but redeployed. 

The Councils were not alone among the Protestant 
bodies that had learned much about the strength of co- 
operative effort during the war emergency. They were not 
the only agencies whose spheres of influence had increased 
through participation in the “great crusade.” ‘They were 
not unique in dreaming of a new peacetime Protestant 
crusade for the Christianization of America and the world, 
for “capturing the whole commonwealth.” The Disciples 
had a Men and Millions Movement, the Methodists a Cen- 
tenary Movement, the Presbyterians a New Era Movement, 
and the Baptists a New World Movement. 

The most ambitious such effort, however, was an inter- 
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denominational one. On December 17, 1918, 135 represen- 
tatives of various home and foreign boards and allied 
agencies met in New York to consider the advisability and 
feasibility of a united campaign. A committee was instruc- 
ted to draft plans for an Interchurch World Movement, the 
purpose of which was “‘to present a unified program of 
Christian service and to unite the Protestant churches of 
North America in the performance of their common task, 
thus making available the values of spiritual power which 
come from unity and coordinated Christian effort and 
meeting the unique opportunities of the new era.”!9 A 
massive program of survey, education, and publicity was 
projected by the planning committee, on which the two 
Councils were represented by Dr. Charles L.. White and 
Mrs. Fred S. Bennett. It was proposed that this compre- 
hensive undertaking should be financed by a budget of 
gargantuan proportions (for church bodies at that time!), 
and that it should be raised by a concerted campaign in the 
spring of 1920. 

Once launched, the Interchurch World Movement under- 
took: 


. . . to render to the Protestant Evangelical Church the 
following distinctive services: (1) A compilation of facts 
gathered by means of a thorough-going survey; (2) the 
formulation of a program, expressed in terms of geographi- 
cal areas, and not simply, as hitherto, in the terms of de- 
nominational purposes; (3) the enlistment of men and 
women in sufficient numbers, and of suitable qualifications 
to carry out the program; and (4) the conduct of a joint 
campaign for the funds needful to finance the great mis- 
sionary enterprises of the church, both at home and 
abroad.?° 
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The Movement was conceived on a large scale, but once 
created it mushroomed in a way that surprised and per- 
plexed even its heartiest supporters. Somewhat defensively, 
Hubert Herring interpreted the aggressive thrust of the 
Movement to the Councils assembled in 1920 in these 
words: 


The Interchurch World Movement came into the field 
under the impulse of the missionary motive. It was essen- 
tially, at the outset, the eager, almost desperate endeavor 
of our missionary leaders to lift the churches of America 
out of their old rut, their old thought of missions, and, if 
possible, to get them to the place where they would face 
their world task, with some kind of decent consciousness 
of the obligation laid on them by their Master and by their 
world. I suppose it does not have to be urged that that 
thing was sorely needed. . . . Whatever the original motives 
of the Interchurch World Movement it very naturally took 
on a broadening scope as the plans developed, because, of 
course, the missionary impulse is the kind of thing to which 
you do not set ready bounds.” 


However, the movement seemed to develop more in re- 
sponse to promotional and patriotic motifs than mission- 


ary ones. After a world war to make the world safe for 
democracy, what could be better than a world movement 
to help make that democracy — based on Protestant Chris- 
tianity — become a world reality? 

The mushrooming movement drew heavily on the re- 
sources of the Home Missions Councils, in part absorbing 
them in its spreading operations. A number of the com- 
mittees commenced to function essentially as parts of the 
Interchurch World Movement. For example, when the 
Revs. H. R. Gold and E. deS. Brunner completed their 
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work with the Joint Committee on War Production Com- 
munities when it was dissolved, the Home Missions Coun- 
cil quickly added them to its staff to work at their special- 
ties. But their services were soon requested by the World 
Movement, and they went over to it. Further, the executive 
secretary of the Council of Women found that much of her 
time was going to the interests of the Movement. In brief, 
“,.. we altered all of our 
plans, and reconstructed all of our committees, so as to fit 


as Dr. Anthony summed it up: 


into the organization of that movement, and correlate our 
efforts with its various policies and plans.”22 

Then, suddenly, disaster overtook the burgeoning agency. 
After staffs had been employed and the work of survey and 
analysis launched on a large scale, the nation’s crusading 
spirit began to ebb as disillusionment seeped into the cli- 
mate of opinion. The warning signs had been posted early 
— at the very meeting (January, 1920) at which the two 
Councils voted to support the grandiose plan, Secretary 
Anthony declared: 


Spiritual gains, which seemed to be promised through 
the unifying and sacrificial elements of war, have not re- 
mained as permanent possessions. We are broken into 
classes and groups, and pitted against each other in rivalry 
for leadership and for possessions. Even the Church has 
shown a recurrence of intense denominational self-con- 
sciousness and a disposition to exalt human agencies and 
rely upon material resources. The reconstruction with 
which most men and organizations are now busied relates 
more to the structure of our social habitations than to the 
inhabitants themselves.?3 


The World Movement ran afoul of the new mood of 
disillusionment; it ran onto the reefs of revived denomina- 
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tionalism. Superficial in its approach, it was not. able to 
command the devotion necessary to sustain it; its attempt 
to direct spiritual realities by promotional means proved to 
be an effort to build upon sand. By June of 1920, just a 
little over half of the financial goal of 338 million had been 
pledged. A Friendly Citizens Fund that had been counted 
on for 40 million had by that date reached only three mil- 
lion in pledges. A hasty attempt was made to reduce the 
size of the Movement, but the bubble had been pricked, 
and in the loss of confidence that followed, the whole 
undertaking collapsed in June, 1920, its work of survey but 
partly done and not largely available for use. It was a shat- 
tering blow, and a clear sign that the crusading optimism 
of the first two decades had come to an end. 

The Home Missions Councils, fortunately, had suffici- 
ently matured so that, although they were perplexed by the 
disaster, they were not driven to despair. They bent every 
effort to snatch what brands they could from the burning, 
and with considerable success. As Anthony summarized 
what happened: 


The impartial historian in years to come must record 
the fact that the Home Missions Council, organized as it 
was, fortunately with a small reserve fund of about $10,000 
in hand, which had come to it largely through a grant of 
the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., for after-the-war ministeries [sic], was prepared 
to take in hand and salvage from the wreck, the most im- 
portant parts of the survey material in the Home Mission 
field 24 


In July, 1920, the Town and Country Division of the 
Interchurch World Movement was taken over from the 
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wreckage of that effort. With a reduced staff (fourteen, then 
ten) workers under Brunner’s supervision, it carried on 
for some months, aided financially by the Federal Council. 
Only one person could be retained from the city survey staff 
to gather up and make available the work that had been 
accomplished. The surveys of Negro work were continued 
by a small staff under Dr. George E. Haynes. Some of the 
surveys had gone far enough so that their results could 
profitably be used by the Councils — those of Indian, 
Spanish-speaking, Oriental, and migrant peoples proved 
especially helpful. The loss from the World Movement was ° 
not total; the stopgap activities of the Home Missions Coun- 
cils did help to salvage something. An Institute of Social 
and Religious Research then took over the bulk of the 
World Movement’s unfinished projects, completing some 
and launching others of its own.?® 

The Councils emerged from their involvement with 
World War I and the World Movement considerably ex- 
panded in scope and influence. In size, financial strength, 
program, and staff permanent advances had been made. 
They had been somewhat deflected from their original 
functions in the exciting years of Christian Americaniza- 
tion. As World War I and the World Movement faded 
into history, the twin Councils were free to focus their new 
strength on the main purposes for which they had origi- 
nally been created. 
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THE KINGDOM TARRIES LONG 


The Home Missions Councils emerged from the war period 
permanently enlarged — wider in representation, stronger 
in structure, sounder in finance, broader in vision. They 
had grown to maturity. This is well illustrated by the way 
in which the Home Missions Council was able to undergo 
a series of leadership changes without any appreciable loss 
of momentum. 

Alfred Williams Anthony retired as executive secretary in 
1923. ‘The Council urged him to reconsider, for much of 
the progress that had been made was his doing, but he 
could not be persuaded to forego retirement plans. The 
associate secretary, Roundy, carried on for a few months 
after Anthony left office in August, 1923, but early the next 
year he too resigned, to take a pastoral charge. After some 
delay, Dr. Charles L. Vermilya, who had served as superin- 
tendent of the Department of Frontier Work of the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was elected executive secretary of the 
Council. 

At about the same time, in the spring of 1924, Dr. 
Charles L. ‘Thompson, president of the Council since its 
founding, died. His gracious and stabilizing presence was 
greatly missed. As one who had worked closely with him, 
Alfred Anthony, wrote: 
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He was an ideal president. He was faithful to the min- 
utiae of detail, attending committee meetings, writing 
letters, calling upon persons, helping always to explain 
misunderstandings and to straighten out difficulties. He 
was charming as a presiding officer, his addresses being 
glimpses of light into the future, his promptness lending 
zest to business proceedings, his quickness of wit and humor 
lighting up and enlivening what might otherwise have been 
dull moments, his unfailing patience and forbearance 
guiding debate and differences into smooth waters, his 
vision and his ideals keeping always the main issues to 
the fore. 


Dr. John McDowell of the Presbyterian Church (U.S. A.) 
served as acting president until Dr. Charles L. White, 
executive secretary of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, was elected president at the next annual meeting, 
a position he was to hold for five years. 

These transitions were made without disruption of the 
Council’s work — evidence that the organization had 
achieved a measure of maturity and stability. The Council 
of Women was fortunate enough to retain the executive 
leadership of Florence Quinlan through this 1920-1928 
period. The presidential chair passed routinely in 1924 
when Mrs. John K. Ferguson, of the United Presbyterian 
Church, replaced Mrs. Fred S. Bennett. 

After the excitements of the war years the Councils once 
again focused on their more normal home mission tasks, 
yet their understanding of those tasks had been subtly re- 
directed. One of the clearest statements made in regard to 
this widely-pervasive shift in attitude was set before the 
Councils as they met in joint session by Dr. Warren H. Wil- 
son. He said: 
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Home Missions is the work of winning to Jesus Christ, 
and of training for Christian citizenship, those who are 
disadvantaged by geographical, economic, industrial, racial, 
linguistic or historical conditions, and those who are handi- 
capped by adverse circumstances from the development of 
full personality.? 


That is, the home mission emphasis was subtly and perhaps 
to considerable degree unconsciously shifted from a primary 
focus on the overall evangelization of America to a special 
concern for the disadvantaged and underprivileged groups. 
The first stress was not lost, but the weight of the Councils’ 
concern gravitated in the other direction. When they em- 
phasized comity and cooperation, as they did with undimin- 
ished fervor, it was often on behalf of the more effective 
reaching of minority groups. In calling the attention of 
the church to the neglected groups, home missions was 
still fulfilling its historic role as pioneer for new frontiers. 
As the Committee on Resolutions reported to the two 
Councils in 1923: 


It cannot have escaped the notice of anyone that the 
most disturbing factor in our day is the increase of racial 
prejudice and race divisions. Perhaps to the future his- 
torian, no single effect of the war will be more significant 
than the impetus it has given to a race consciousness and 
a sense of race values among the backward and sin-inherited 
peoples. A vision of what they may be and a better realiza- 
tion of unjust handicaps have brought to them a holy dis- 
content. This can no longer be met by a shrug of the 
shoulders or be satisfied with a gesture. 

We would, therefore, call upon the Church, which is the 
body of Christ, to stand for Christian brotherhood every- 
where .. . and so to labor that all men of whatever race 
or color shall look with sure hope to the Christian Church 
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as their defense against all organizations and propaganda 
which foster and perpetuate to that spirit of unbrotherli- 
ness which has been and ever will be the cause of hatred, 
strife and war.’ 


Home missions was still on the frontier, but had found that: 


the frontier is no longer measured in terms of 
geography but in terms of human need, of isolated and 
under-privileged communities wherever found. This is the 
significant discovery of the new home missions.* 


Impelled by this understanding of the role to be played, 
home missions underwent a considerable shift of emphasis. 

A discussion of the work of the Councils in the 1920's 
can fairly be divided into two parts: first, a summary of the 
work done for the various disadvantaged groups; second, 
a consideration of the persistent efforts to strengthen com- 
ity and cooperation in Protestant life. By no means all of 
the Councils’ diverse interests can be mentioned — for this 
the Annual Reports may be consulted — but something of 
the nature and quality of the Councils’ work and thought 
can be grasped by attention to those two main concerns of 
the 1920's. 

As could readily be anticipated from what has been said, 
the Councils took a fresh start in their Negro work. ‘They 
resolved that home missions should no longer focus mainly 
on Negro education but branch out into the larger fields 
of race relations and the plight of Negroes in industrial and 
agricultural areas all over the country. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Negro Americans was intrumental in conserving 
the relevant results of the Interchurch World Movement 
surveys in these areas, and sponsored a series of confer- 
ences designed to improve the mission outreach among 
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Negroes. In 1922-23 the theme for home mission study was 
The Negro in America, and the study books issued jointly 
by the Council of Women and the Missionary Education 
Movement were two: The Trend of the Races, by George 
E. Haynes, and In the Vanguard of a Race, by L. H. Ham- 
mond. In 1924-25 an allied theme was chosen: ‘The Way 
of Christ in Race Relations. The joint publications for 
that season included Robert E. Speer’s Of One Blood and 
Dorothy F. Giles’s Adventures in Brotherhood. By 192”, 
however, the Federal Council’s Commission on the Church 
and Race Relations under the direction of Dr. Haynes was 
doing such outstanding work that the Home Missions 
Council approved it as their agent in that field. 

A Joint Committee on Orientals and Hawaiians reported 
in 1921 that it had found much duplication of missionary 
work for Orientals on the West Coast. Especially in San 
Francisco there was much overlapping, with a number of 
missionary enterprises within a few blocks of one another. 
The Committee sought to reduce this congestion and to , 
call attention to neglected sections. Its agitation was in 
part responsible for a useful survey of work among Orien- 
tals by the Institute of Social and Religious Research. The 
committee recognized that it did better at encouraging the 
occupation of neglected communities than it did at dis- 
couraging duplication of effort; in 1925 its report declared: 
“We are sorry to report that little progress has been made 
and possibly part of this is due to the fact that sufficient 
attention has not been paid to educating the local Chinese 
churches as well as the boards themselves.’’> 

Another facet of this Committee’s work was the combat- 
ing of anti-Japanese feeling, clearly on the rise in the early 
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years of the decade. In 1922 the chairman, Dr. George L. 
Cady, corresponding secretary of the American Missionary 
Association, spoke his mind on the matter: 


Before closing our report, your Committee feels com- 
pelled to call upon all of the Christian agencies of our 
country to renew their efforts in behalf of a more active 
spirit of Christian brotherhood toward the Japanese. ‘There 
is today a persistent, aggressive, and seemingly well-financed 
campaign of publicity against the Japanese, aimed to 
aggravate all of the difficulty between our nation and 
theirs, with but one logical result, to plunge us into Pacific 
war. This campaign has been carried on for fifteen or 
twenty years by the papers owned by William Randolph 
' Hearst; no falsehoods too glaring, no slanders too base, no 
exaggerations of racial, industrial or political influence 
have been too gross for the malicious propaganda of these 
publications.® 


Dr. Cady pointed out that certain novels also spread such 
anti-Japanese poison, and urged the churches to inform 
their people of the untrustworthiness of all such publica- 
tions.?’ The next year Cady refuted a comment that had 
been made by a California congressman to the effect that 
not a single Japanese had enlisted in the army during the 
war. He showed that over a thousand had enlisted, of 
which some 55 had been killed and 133 wounded. Shortly 
after this, however, the situation greatly improved, both 
because of Japanese gratitude for American aid following 
the terrible Tokyo earthquake of 1923 and because of the 
lessening of tension following the Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference of 1922. 

The passage of the Immigration Law of 1924, which 
denied to Japanese and Chinese the percentage basis for 
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immigration quotas that had been assigned to other nation- | 


alities, led to a rapid change for the worse in the relations 
between the two peoples, however. The denial of quotas to 
Orientals had been opposed by the churches in general, by 
both Federal and Home Missions Councils, by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State, but to no avail. “It is im- 


possible here to measure the disaster this has brought to) 


missionary work,” said Cady. He proposed a series of res- 
olutions that were speedily adopted. The Councils urged 
a Federal law granting the privilege of citizenship to all 


persons lawfully residing in the country who duly qualified, ' 


without respect to race, color, or nationality; the extension 
of Race Relations Sunday to include all racial minorities; 
and a campaign of education to counteract misinformation 
concerning the Japanese issue and to rouse public opinion 
in favor of Congressional review of the immigration policy 
with respect to Orientals. Cady lauded Hawaii as “an 
experimental laboratory in right race relations.’ Thus the 
serious concern of the Councils for minority groups found 
lucid expression. 

The joint committee on Indian missions devoted itself to 
the implementation of the work laid out for it by the 
Interchurch World Movement. Half-finished surveys were 
completed and brought to the attention of Christian 
workers among Indians by a series of eight conferences in 
the spring of 1922. The results were summarized in a book 
by G. Elmer E. Lindquist, The Red Man in the United 
States. In the fall of 1922, Lindquist began to serve the 
Councils as religious work director at Haskell Institute in 
Lawrence, Kansas. [he Interchurch Movement survey had 
indicated the need to expand this type of interdenomina- 
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tional service, which had originally been started by the 
YMCA and YWCA. Accordingly, the Councils entered the 
field, and soon religious work directors were at work under 
their joint auspices at eight schools in as many states. In 
addition, at a number of other centers workers appointed 
directly by the denominations carried on similar work in a 
similar cooperative spirit. The directors carried out re- 
ligious instruction for Protestant students on both Sundays 
and weekdays, and promoted religious activities directly 
and through the coordination of local effort. 

The sponsoring of the religious work director program 
involved the Councils in direct missionary operations in 
the field. Before this time, with some exceptions, especially 
during war years, the Council staffs had been engaged 
mainly in survey or administrative work in behalf of the 
constituent boards. It was felt, however, that the new 
departure was amply justified, as the directors worked with 
students of many denominations and strove to serve them 
all. Both government and home mission officials, by and 
large, felt that interdenominational workers could do this 
particular task best. ‘The program was very successful where 
carried out, but it must be added that only a few of the 
total number of non-reservation schools were provided for. 
Good as it was, it was a program of limited scope. 

The Councils did not slacken their efforts at Washington 
to secure better conditions for the Indians, to protect them 
from various evils, and to eliminate public financial aid to 
sectarian institutions. Their influence was repeatedly ex- 
erted against the use of peyote by Indians. Made by the 
distillation of mescal, a species of cactus, this drug seemed 
to be increasing in popularity. Representatives of the 
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Council appeared at Congressional hearings, submitting 
evidence based on the field experience of missionaries as 
to the harmful effects of the drug. Home mission leaders 
also consistently urged larger governmental appropriations 
for social and medical services for the tribes. Whenever 
they felt Indian rights were being jeopardized, they were 
swift to speak. For example, the following resolution was 
passed and sent to Congress in 1923: 


Resolved, that the Home Missions Council and the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, composed of Home 
Mission agencies of twenty-eight denominations and repre- 
sentatives of Protestant agencies working among Indians, 
respectfully and earnestly request Congress in its consider- 
ation of bills now before it with reference to the lands of 
the Pueblo Indians, to protect in every way the rights of 
these Indians as guaranteed to them in times past by our 
government. World opinion today is very sensitive con- 
cerning the treatment accorded by nations to racial minori- 
ties within their boundaries, and the United States above 
all other nations, because of its historic principles of 
justice to all regardless of race or color, should be especially 
careful of any unfair dealing with the original Americans.® 


The activities of the Federal Indian service were closely 
watched; policies deemed favorable for the Indians were 
supported, while some others were criticized.1° 

The interest of Council members in all Spanish-speaking 
peoples remained high, but inasmuch as the Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America assumed more and more 
responsibility for the work in the Caribbean area, Council 
attention naturally focused on the Southwest. The Inter- 
denominational Council of Spanish-Speaking Workers of 
the Southwest regularly reported to the Councils. Its 
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Principles of Christian Work, drawn up in 1921, illustrated 
the trends in this field of missionary activity. The prin- 
ciples were: Christian equity in commercial dealings, the 
law of Christian brotherhood, the alleviation of human 
suffering, social service, Christian schools, and evangelistic 
work. The overshadowing of the evangelistic by the social 
motif — a general trend in the 1920’s — was here clearly 
displayed. ‘The work of the Interdenominational Council 
was somewhat disappointing, however, until an executive 
secretary was secured in 1925. Financed by special grants 
of interested boards through the Home Missions Council, 
the new officer made possible a higher level of cooperation 
and achievement in a difficult field. 

Another minority in which the home mission forces de- 
veloped greater interest was the Jews. A Joint Committee 
on Hebrews continuously emphasized two things. First, 
the postwar wave of anti-Semitism was deplored, and the 
churches were urged to resist it vigorously. Second, it was 
declared that the great mass of Jewish population had 
abandoned the synagogue and were religiously adrift; there- 
fore, missions to such Jews ought to be systematically ex- 
tended. Dr. John S. Conning, superintendent of Jewish 
Evangelism for the Presbyterian Church (U.S. A.) , became 
the most conspicuous Council figure in this field as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee. Year after year his reports 
echoed the dual themes. ‘Anti-Semitism should be rebuked 
as alien to the spirit of Christ and unworthy of organiza- 
tions which stand as exponents of divine love toward all 
mankind,” he often said, always adding: “There is a dis- 
tinct call of God in every church having Jewish neighbors 
to include them in its ministry.”11_ But there were many in 
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the Councils — probably a majority — who felt that the 
Jews had their religion and ought to be left alone. This 
view checked any significant increase in missionary activity 
among them at that time. 

In 1920 a Joint Committee on Mormonism was created. 
It called a conference in Salt Lake City, at which the six 
denominations working in Utah — Baptist, Congregational, 
Disciples, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist, and Presby- 
terlan — met to strengthen cooperative ties and further 
mission effort in Mormon territory. The group endorsed 
Westminster College in Salt Lake City as worthy of gen- 
eral Protestant support, urged the development of more 
positive and constructive literature for use among Mor- 
mons, and recommended a lectureship to bring to the 
region notable speakers for the presentation of evangelical 
truth. Several years later the Councils heard with satis- 
faction that substantial gains had been made in each one 
of these directions. 

At first, little change in the earlier attitude toward Mor- 
mons could be discerned. The Councils approved a book 
by William E. LaRue, The Foundations of Mormonism, 
dedicated to exposing the alleged fraudulent and deceptive 
character of Mormonism. LaRue once summed up his view 
for the Councils as follows: 


The Christian Churches should not hesitate to array 
themselves against Mormonism. Mormonism, from its be- 
ginning has always been in opposition to Christianity... . 
Christianity can have no fellowship with it or its vicious 
principles. . . . Mormonism is clearly one of the most ob- 
noxious weeds now growing on the Home Missions Field. 
... The aim should be to pull up the old gnarly weed, root 
and branch and carry it off the field.1? 
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Throughout the decade, however, the attitude toward Mor- 
mons shifted somewhat. In the mid ’20’s, Claton S. Rice, 
president of the Idaho Home Missions Council, sounded a 
different note: 


We cannot crush the Mormon church; many of us would 
not crush it if we could. There are too many splendid con- 
tributions which have come from it in the past and which 
may spring from it in the future to justify such action, were 
it within our power. ‘The Mormon church as a colonizer, 
as a conqueror of waste places, as a demonstrator of a great 
system of cooperation, as a producer of a people who have 
learned to give of their time, money, and energy to the 
church and to philanthropic causes until it hurts — these 
contributions we must recognize and we should appre- 
ciate,4s | 

He contrasted the spirit of loyalty and devotion within 
Mormonism to the “mournful spectacle” of a Protestantism 
“poorly manned and wholly disunited.’”’ There was a grow- 
ing feeling that the lurid militancy of the past was no 
longer relevant, and that Utah should be thought of in 
somewhat the same way that most Protestants thought of 
China and India, with a Ungar attitude toward the 
dominant faith. 

The immigrant tide was slowed but not stopped by the 
war and the quota system, and the home mission forces 
continued their efforts to reach as many immigrant groups 
as possible. In 1920, as a consequence of the cooperation 
with the Interchurch World Movement, a Joint Committee 
on New Americans was created. The Committee had a 
number of well-known religious books translated into vari- 
ous languages. It also sponsored the publication of a series 
of sympathetic but critical books on the various nationality 
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groups in this country that they might be the better known 
and understood.14 The committee also realized that there 
was a great need for a follow-up of immigrants after they 
had gone from the port of entry to their first homes in a 
new land. 

The City Missions Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church had been a pioneer in this kind of service and led 
the way in the inauguration of a plan for a general Prot- 
estant program. The Society granted special funds to make 
this possible in the fall of 1922, and also loaned on a part- 
time basis the services of a leader, Raymond Cole. With 
his cooperation, the Committee worked out plans with the 
World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches for securing in advance the names 
and denominational affiliation of prospective immigrants. 
They were then greeted on arrival, and, with the help of 
the Federal Council, their names were sent on to local 
church federations at the points of ultimate destination. 

In 1923, despite limited facilities, Cole reported that 
7,300 Cases — a case was usually a family of three or more — 
had been referred to local churches, which responded en- 
thusiastically. It was found that this interdenominational 
approach was effective and economical. Proselytizing was 
carefully avoided — only immigrants of Protestants con- 
nection or inclination were approached. This follow-up 
work proved to be so worthwhile that it was given solid 
backing by the Councils and made into the Bureau of 
Reference for Migrating Peoples. Its contacts steadily 
widened under the persistent efforts of Cole, to whose de- 
votion, ability, specialized knowledge, and tact the success 
of the work was largely attributed. 
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In 1925 the Bureau reported over eleven thousand re- 
ferrals and in 1926 nearly fifteen thousand. After that date 
the number declined as immigration fell off. Without mini- 
mizing the good and significant work the Bureau did in 
this period, it is nevertheless somewhat ironical that the 
effort should have been started in the 1920’s, after the great 
peaks of immigration had passed. The effort was a fine 
one, but it was late. 

The surveys of the Interchurch World Movement had 
pointed out the plight of another minority group that had 
been generally overlooked — the migrant workers. A Joint 
Committee on Migrant Groups was formed; it encouraged 
mission effort among the harvesters of wheat and called 
attention to the work already being done by some of the 
denominations in sending theological students to work 
among lumberjacks. 

The surveys brought into focus the needs of another 
migrant group; at the annual meeting in 1920 it was voted 
that “... the unallotted work among women and children 
in the small fruit, vegetable, and canning industries in the 
states of New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, 
and elsewhere when the survey is completed, be allocated to 
the Women’s Boards having constituencies in these states.””15 
The alert women immediately formed a Subcommittee on 
Farm and Cannery Migrants and during the summer of 
1920 administered four experimental stations in the latter 
three states. The stations, financed by eight women’s boards 
and conducted by the Council of Women in cooperation 
with cannery owners and local community representatives, 
proved to fill a real need. As Miss Quinlan summarized 
the first summer’s experience: 
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A unique opportunity for leadership is thus offered to 
the Council of Women. The attempt to introduce work 
under denominational auspices would in most cases be met 
with rebuff; on the other hand, the employers welcome 
work carried on by united Protestant effort.1¢ 


At the stations, nurseries and kindergartens were oper- 
ated, schools and recreational periods for older children 
conducted, instruction in English and citizenship for 
mothers provided, lessons in homemaking and sanitation 
given, and devotional practices encouraged. 

In launching this missionary activity on the field, the 
women were carrying further what had already been started 
in the case of the religious work directors — the sponsoring 
of direct missionary operations. They felt the time was 
ripe for this, that some mission work could be better done 
by the cooperative agencies than by the denominations. 
Hence the program was steadily expanded. In 1922 the 
Committee on Farm and Cannery Migrants became largely 
independent of the Joint Committee on Migrant Groups 
and remained directly related to the Council of Women. 
By 1925 the program had spread to the west coast, and 
operated under the direction of a supervisor and associate 
supervisor. The extent of the program as it mushroomed 
under the supervision of Miss Laura H. Parker can be 
glimpsed from these few sentences from a typical year’s 
report: 

During the summer of 1925, migrant centers were in 
operation at Hurlock, Md., for Negroes; Riverton, N. J., 
for Italians; Stewartstown, Pa., for Lithuanians; and two at 
Bel Air, Md., for Polish workers. The development in 


the West, where the migrant situation is acute, has been 
most encouraging. There were “Kiddie Kamps” in Oregon 
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at Hood River among the apple pickers, at Gresham, near 
Portland, for the berry pickers, and two near Salem, for 
hop pickers. January, 1926, is marked by a new project 
in the Imperial Valley of California, among the Mexican 
cotton pickers.17 


The work in the Imperial Valley involved full-time lead- 
ers, so that the Council’s permanent staff began to grow 
as the new work expanded. 

This was a real pioneering effort, for the effective mis- 
sionary interest in migrants was high long before the public 
at large had become much aware of the unhappy plight of 
migrant workers. Local women’s missionary groups especi- 
ally supported the effort. In dealing with migrant groups, 
the Council was in fact serving a network of minority 
groups, for the majority of migrant workers were either 
Negroes or were foreign born. The overall committee in 
charge understood its work as threefold: to administer the 
field work, to provide education and information about 
the migrant problem in general, and to stimulate, advise, 
and counsel local groups to work among them. 

A minority group of quite a different type altogether 
came to the attention of the Home Missions Councils — 
the blind. A Committee on Religious Privileges for the 
Blind found that missionary work among them was meager, 
that only one of the communions (Protestant Episcopal) 
affliated with the Councils had significant work among 
them. The Committee had some religious literature pub- 
lished in Braille, but it was soon realized that a special 
agency for this important work was needed. Accordingly, 
by joint action of the Home Missions Councils and the 
International Council of Religious Education, the John 
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Milton Society was founded in 1928. This organization was 
charged with carrying the responsibility for cooperative 
Protestant work among the blind, especially as this related 
to the production of religious literature for them. 

This all too hasty enumeration makes clear that a great 
deal of the interest and outreach of the Home Missions 
Councils focused around the various minority groups. 
The other main focus was the familiar one of comity and 
cooperation, and most of the other undertakings of the 
Councils may fairly be summarized in terms of it. 

The Joint Committee on Comity and Cooperation (as 
with a number of these committees, its name changed 
slightly from time to time) resolved to emphasize again 
the Every-Community Service Endeavor that had been 
put aside during the excitement of the World Movement. 
A number of states decided to follow where Montana had 
pioneered. Accordingly, a deputation of notable home 
mission leaders under the guidance of Dr. Lemuel Call 
Barnes met with State and local leaders in Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, and Wyoming. In some states 
existing home mission councils were strengthened by the 
Every-Community Service Endeavor; in others they were 
organized for the first time. The deputation found that 
the cooperative trend was encouraging, though many neg- 
lected areas were still to be found. In attempting to sum- 
marize the results of Council work in the West since its 
founding, the deputation concluded: “.. . this very delicate 
and difficult undertaking — sectarian readjustment — has, 
in less than a dozen years, made positive, intensely practi- 
cal, organic advance in a solid block of seven states in the 
northwest section of the country.’’!§ 
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In the mid ’20’s the Councils resolved to try a new ap- 
proach to the problem of neglected areas, and proposed a 
Concerted Advance in Unchurched and One-Churched 
Communities. This involved the preparation of a state- 
ment as to what an adequately occupied field was. Under 
the chairmanship of the Rev. Hermann N. Morse, the 
comity committee prepared a statement entitled Comity 
Principles Applicable to English Speaking Work in the 
Town and Country Field. Briefly, the standard was that 
a field should be regarded as adequately occupied when, 
for each one thousand of population homogeneous as to 
language and color, there was one reasonably accessible 
church with resident full-time pastor, public worship every 
Sunday, regular Sunday school, and a reasonably adequate 
building — provided always that such a church in exclusive 
occupation of a field would receive in its membership all 
varieties of evangelical Christians without subjecting them 
to doctrinal or other tests not in accord with the standards 
of their respective faiths.19 A detailed series of articles 
defined more exactly what this meant and suggested ways 
of resolving situations in which communities were over- 
churched. The statement, with its clear perference for 
denominational churches with certain community church 
features, aroused considerable dicussion, but by 1928 Dr. 
Morse could report that eight boards had endorsed it. 

The cause of comity was advanced by the holding of a 
National Church Comity Conference at Cleveland in Janu- 
ary, 1928. The two Home Missions Councils sponsored 
this jointly with the Federal Council; some four hundred 
delegates from twenty-four denominations were present. 
Seeking to guide the churches into a self-discipline that 
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would temper denominational consciousness, the confer- 
ence advocated the erection of a system of comity com- 
missions that would meet statedly and have advisory and 
adjustment powers among the cooperating denominations. 
The affair did much to stimulate new interest and action 
in the comity field. One enthusiast went as far as to say: 
“Of the four great interdenominational conferences held 
during the last two or three years — Stockholm, Lausanne, 
Jerusalem, Cleveland — I venture to say that the practical 
results of the Cleveland Conference do not compare un- 
favorably with those of the other three great gatherings.’’° 
This view was exaggerated, yet the cooperative trends of 
American Protestantism are a not unimportant part of 
the ecumenical history of the twentieth century. 

Comity and cooperation were the main foci of the work 
of joint committees on cities and on town and country 
work. Both were much concerned with the problems of 
overlooking and overlapping, both made good use of the 
World Movement surveys and the volumes issued under 
the supervision of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research.” Both pointed out to the constituent boards 
the needs of neglected areas — the Town and Country 
Committee, for example, called attention to the need for 
extensive religious, social, and educational work in the 
retarded areas of the Appalachians, the Cumberland Pla- 
teau, and the Ozarks. 

A special feature of the Town and Country Committee’s 
work was the development of intensive summer schools 
for the inspiration and instruction of rural pastors. ‘The 
movement had begun in 1911 under the leadership of 
Warren Wilson; in the ’2g0’s the committee sought to ex- 
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tend the undertaking and to raise standards so that each 
school would last fifteen days and have five courses meet- 
ing daily. ‘The schools were operated under local auspices, 
but with the committee’s advice and assistance. Govern- 
mental departments and bureaus cooperated in the schools, 
which often met on the campuses of state agricultural 
schools. All this helped to revive interest in the rural 
church; the creation of country church departments in 
many denominations was a result of this new wave of 
concern. 

The encouragement of comity and cooperation con- 
tinued to be the principal focus of the Councils’ Alaskan 
concern. Specific allocations of territory among the de- 
nominations were made in 1919, with Presbyterians, Epis- 
copalians, Methodists, Baptists, Swedish Evangelicals, 
Friends, Congregationalists, and Moravians participating. 
This was a real advance in the cause of comity, while the 
Associated Evangelical Churches of Alaska remained largely 
a paper organization. ‘The vast distances in Alaska were 
scarcely conducive to the life of such a body. The Joint 
Central Committee on Alaska, which of course met in 
the States, devoted its main attention toward keeping 
the relations between denominations on the home base 
harmonious. 

The educational and publicity activities of the Councils 
were also focused largely on the goals of comity and 
cooperation. As Dr. Ralph Weeks Keeler, who was chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Publicity in 1921, expressed it: 


The genius of Home Missions Council publicity is the 
quiet spreading of the story of cooperation between the 
Home Mission agencies of the Protestant churches. It is 
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the interpretation of the purpose and practice of great 
Evangelical bodies in their effort to hasten the Christian- 
ization of the United States by the elimination of dupli- 
cated work and the providing of Christian ministry where 
there is none by means of allocating tasks and territory, the 
standardization of common tasks, the interchange of ex- 
perience and plans, and the building of a forward-looking 
program that is concerned more in results for the king- 
dom of God on earth than in denominational aggrandize- 
ment.” 


Several National Missions Conferences. — at Rochester 
in 1923, Dayton in 1925 — combined promotional and 
educational themes and contributed to the development 
of an informed home mission constituency. The Council 
of Women continued its program of publishing each year 
several study and reading books jointly with the Missionary 
Education Movement. The women also continued and 
enlarged their summer conference program, until about 
twenty affliated summer assemblies were regularly held. 
Both Councils had a small share in the publication of the 
popular missionary monthly, The Missionary Review of 
the World; the Council of Women regularly carried a 
bulletin in it. 

In the matter of the recruitment of a home mission 
force — closely related to educational and publicity work 
— the two Councils worked in close cooperation with the 
Student Volunteer Movement, the YMCA, and the YWCA. 
The Councils were instrumental in bringing into existence 
The Student Fellowship for Christian Life Service in 1922. 
It became an organization with its own life and goals, and 
came to stress the Christian life commitment in general 
rather than in specifically missionary terms. 
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The Council of Women expressed its cooperative con- 
cerns in the 1920’s in a new and important way — through 
the cultivation of relationships with interdenominational 
women’s groups in cities, counties, and states. These 
groups were related to the Council of Women in various 
ways; there were several different circles of relationship. 
The smallest circle of groups, most closely connected to 
the Council, was made up of those that paid dues 
directly to it. ‘There were just two such groups in 1920, 
fifty-six in 1926, and 137 by 1928. The next larger circle 
included groups related through their support of the mi- 
grant program — one in 1921, 295 in 1935, but 629 the 
very next year! 

The widest circle of relationship (which included also 
most of the groups in the above categories) enclosed 
those groups that participated in the observance of the 
Day of Prayer. ‘This observance was started in 1887 by 
Presbyterian women. In the 1890's women’s foreign mis- 
sion groups developed the observance of the Day of 
Prayer for Missions along interdenominational lines; soon 
the home missions forces were paralleling the effort. The 
Council of Woman stressed the Day of Prayer for Home 
Missions from the very beginning of its history. Febru- 
ary 20, 1920, saw a new departure, for the Council of 
Women and the Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions had agreed that it would be the first united Day 
of Prayer for Missions. ‘The popularity of the Day steadily 
increased. In 1920 some fifty thousand programs for the 
Day were jointly prepared and circulated; by 1925 nearly 
a hundred thousand such programs were circulated. ‘wo 
years later the event became world-wide as the World 
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Day of Prayer — 179,800 programs were needed for that 
season. ‘The amount received from Day of Prayer offerings 
also steadily increased — in 1921 the Council received the 
proceeds from but one such offering, while in 1927, 703 
groups contributed. | 

This cultivation of local interdenominational groups 
strengthened the Council of Women’s program in every 
way and provided the basis of support for the rapid ex- 
pansion of work in the field. As the executive secretary 
noted in her report for 1925: “Seven years ago, the co- 
operatively conducted field work which now forms so 
large a part of the activities had not been thought of: 
the work among farm and cannery migrants, religious 
work directors in government Indian schools, Bureau of 
Reference for Migrating Peoples.”?3 The Council of 
Women had shifted from being primarily a clearinghouse 
of information and a channel of publicity for its constituent 
societies to becoming an operator of an extensive program 
of its own. The former concerns were not neglected, 
but became somewhat secondary. The cultivation of the 
local groups greatly extended the outreach and influence 
of the Council of Women, and carried it in a somewhat 
different direction from that of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil, which remained related only to denominational boards 
and could not develop local constituencies.?4 

The new development did not weaken but if anything 
intensified the social awareness of the Council of Women. 
In 1926 Miss Quinlan reported: ‘Seven years ago, the 
Council functioned only in long recognized spheres of 
missionary endeavor; now work in connection with peace, 
law enforcement, legislative matters, industrial relation- 
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ships are recognized as essential phases of missions, and 
race relationships are interpreted in a broader sense.’’25 
The women were especially concerned with world peace, 
child labor, and the Eighteenth Amendment; social gospel 
motifs were strong in their missionary circles. 

It was clearly evident at the beginning of the decade 
that cooperation between the two Home Missions Councils 
was steadily increasing. This was made effective by the 
network of joint committees — by 1922 there were no less 
than sixteen! The capstone of the structure was the Joint 
Administrative Committee, set up in 1921. Under its 
direction the relationship between the Councils was “inti- 
mate and cordial.” Quite naturally the question was put 
again and again — why not merge the two agencies? 

There were, however, some fundamental differences be- 
tween the two Councils, and the trend of the decade was 
to accentuate the differences. Those who attended meet- 
ings of the Home Missions Council were mainly denomina- 
tional secretaries with full-time mission responsibilities. 
Those who attended meetings of the Council of Women 
were predominantly members of the boards of the con- 
stituent societies and were often without full-time adminis- 
trative responsibilities. In part because of this basic dis- 
similarity, the two Councils functioned somewhat differ- 
ently. ‘The Council of Women had a more detailed consti- 
tution and supervised its committees more closely. It was 
inclined to develop particular interests in specific opera- 
tional projects around which intense loyalties gathered — 
in this it followed the pattern of the denominational 
women’s societies. The Home Missions Council, on the 
other hand, kept its main attention on the overall program 
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of home missions — also following the pattern of its mem- 
ber societies, the general boards. 

Furthermore, the Councils were differently financed. 
The Home Missions Council was largely dependent upon 
allotments from the denominations, whereas the Council 
of Women’s budget grew especially from publication pro- 
ceeds and from the contributions of local groups and 
World Day of Prayer offerings. In 1927, for example, the 
Council of Women received about $44,500, of which ap- 
proximately $23,500 came in from publications, $5,500 
from contributions of interdenominational groups and Day 
of Prayer offerings, and only $15,500 directly from mem- 
ber societies — nearly $7,400 of that specifically for the 
migrant program and $2,400 for Indian work. ‘The Home 
Missions Council receipts were in the neighborhood of 
$29,000. Twenty-five thousand of this came directly from 
the member boards, and most of the rest from the Council 
of Women for their share of the work jointly financed.*6 
The two budgets had been roughly the same in the earlier 
part of the decade, but the Council of Women’s cultiva- 
tion of local interdenominational groups was beginning to 
make a significant difference. 

All these differences compounded in the later years of 
the decade to pull the Councils somewhat apart. The 
Council of Women was caught between two loyalties — 
to cooperative home missions on the one hand and to co- 
operative women’s work on the other. The one made it 
seek closer ties with the Home Missions Council, the other 
with the Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign Mis- 
sions. And the latter pull proved to be stronger in the 
late 1920’s as closer ties with local interdenominational 
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women’s groups multiplied. Hence when the subject of 
the merger of the two Home Missions Councils was brought 
up — as it was almost every year — it was always found 
that “the time is not ripe.” Even a plan to have the two 
separate Councils operate from one office failed, for it was 
reported: 


It was quite evident that due to financial arrangements 
and interests of constituent members, many of the aims of 
the two Councils are dissimilar. Representatives of the 
Council of Women also felt that their constituent groups 
would not concur in the cooperative office arrangements 
suggested in the study.?? 


After five years of the joint publication of the Annual 
Report, it was felt that the diverse needs of the two con- 
stituencies would be better served by separate editions, so 
that for 1925 and again for 1927 and 1928 separate re- 
ports were printed. Even more dramatic was the reduc- 
tion of the pattern of joint committees. In 1928 they were 
cut to two, one to supervise the work of the religious 
directors, the other to superintend the Bureau of Refer- 
ence for Migrating Peoples. The first was to be supervised 
by the Council of Women, the second by the Home Mis- 
sions Council. The Joint Administrative Committee was 
also continued; to it was assigned the guidance of the 
Interdenominational Council of Spanish-Speaking Workers 
of the Southwest. The delimitation was in good spirit — 
it was a recognition of what Dr. W. R. Patterson had dis- 
covered in a study of the Councils. He had reported: 
“The Home Missions Council and the Council of Women 
operate almost independently even on matters of common 
interest as expressed by a joint committee.”?§ 
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Both Councils strengthened their cooperative work in 
other directions. Just as the Council of Women worked 
more closely with the Federation of Women’s Boards of 
Foreign Missions, so did the Home Missions Council find 
much in common with the Foreign Missions Conference. 
Both Home Missions Councils participated in the Con- 
sultative Committee that first met during the winter of 
1920. Composed of representatives of the four missions 
Councils, the Federal Council, the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, and the International Council of 
Religious Education, it was not a very active nor effective 
group but it did illustrate the need for closer ties on the 
part of the interdenominational bodies. 

An attempt was also made to bring the Home Missions 
Councils into closer relationship to the Federal Council 
of Churches. A plan was put into effect whereby the Home 
Missions Council and the Council of Women were re- 
lated to the Federal Council as the Council of Home 
Missions.2® ‘This device did lead to the better definition of 
some of the overlapping areas between Federal and Home 
Missions Councils; it also led to the relocation of the two 
Home Missions Councils’ offices at 105 East 22nd Street, in 
the same building as the Federal Council. But actually, 
thereafter the Council of Home Missions turned out to 
be a paper organization — its objectives insofar as they 
could then be fulfilled were really accomplished when the 
three Councils were brought into the more dynamic rela- 
tionship signified in the physical contiguity of their head- 
quarters, and not much more was heard of it. 

During the first quarter of the twentieth century, home 
missions as a whole was a steadily expanding movement. 
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In the work of correlating denominational efforts, the 
Councils felt themselves to be in the vanguard of a 
significant crusade: they thought of themselves as pioneers 
for the coming kingdom of God. As the decade unfolded, 
however, the “Protestant crusade” fell under sharp attack. 
Disillusionment born of war, reaction to the uncritical 
enthusiasm of the churches in supporting the war, and the 
failure of all too many Protestants to move from nine- 
teenth century patterns of thought all contributed to the 
sharp criticisms aimed at the churches both from within 
and beyond the fold. The acids of modernity in the form 
of scientism dulled the edge of assurance on the part of 
many Protestants, lay and clerical, and led them to cast 
a critical eye on the missionary effort. Against the liberal- 
ism of the twentieth century had come the counter-reforma- 
tion of fundamentalism, at its strident, militant peak in 
the mid ’20’s.3° The bitter wrangling within some of the 
major Protestant denominations dampened the enthusi- 
asm of many for the churches — both those within and 
those beyond them were so affected. It was an age of de- 
bunking, and the churches — especially their missionary 
movements — could not get off unscathed. 

Early in the decade the drumming began as editorials 
and articles critical of organized religion and confident of 
the decline of Christianity appeared with increasing fre- 
quency. Many journalists, of which H. L. Mencken was 
perhaps the most biting, joined in the chorus; novelists, 
among whom Sinclair Lewis with his Elmer Gantry (1927) 
was conspicuous, also exploited the critical motifs. In 
1924 Lemuel Barnes reported to the Councils, “There is 
abroad much irresponsible disparagement of the churches 
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and falsehood as to their current diminution of strength.’ 
Two years later Dr. Jay S. Stowell was even more emphatic: 


Doubtless home missions have always had their critics, 
but probably never before have the very motives of home 
mission agencies been brought into question more openly 
and the wisdom of methods of home mission administra- 
tion been so sharply questioned as during the past two 
years. Because this unprecedentedly critical attitude and 
direct attack has been quite largely outside of churches 
and has not been blatant within our own organizations we 
have sometimes been inclined to underestimate its im- 
portance. It has had an insidious and far reaching effect, 
however, and there can be little doubt that it has directly 
and indirectly diverted large sums from home mission 
treasuries and has weakened our appeal to our respective 
constituencies.®” 


Whereas the prewar atmosphere had been favorable to 
Protestant missions, now the climate was steadily changing. 

Just as this attack grew sharpest, and to some extent 
because of it, the evangelical fervor of the churches 
steadily declined. The declension was speeded by the 
ignominious failure of the Interchurch World Movement.*? 
In his provocative analysis of the American religious 
scene, Dr. Winthrop S. Hudson has described the decay of 
Protestant vitality in the 1920’s in an emphatic paragraph: 


Nothing is more striking than the astonishing reversal 
in the position occupied by the churches and the role 
played by religion in American life which took place before 
the new century was well under way. By the nineteen 
twenties, the contagious enthusiasm which had been poured 
into the Student Volunteer Movement, the Sunday School 
Movement, the Men and Religion Forward Movement, 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, the Interchurch World 
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Movement, and other organized activities of the churches 
had largely evaporated. . . . Religion, which had been one 
of the principle subjects of serious and intelligent dis- 
cussion in the literary monthlies and quarterlies, now be- 
came conspicuous by its absence, and was usually resur- 
rected only to serve as a target for the satirical shafts of a 
Mencken.#4 

The rather startling decline in the spiritual vigor of 
the churches was soon reflected in the life of the Home 
Missions Councils. Orators appealed for a revival of the 
earlier evangelical spirit, thereby giving eloquent testi- 
mony to its absence and unwittingly revealing what had 
replaced it. “Whatever our social and recreational activi- 
ties; whatever measures are adopted for improving phyi- 
cal conditions and providing for more sanitary homes and 
better health,” declared a speaker in 1925, developing a 
theme to be repeated with endless variations, “this one 
thing must ever be stressed, the importance of maintaining 
the altar fires of a fervent evangelism.’’%5 But despite 
fervent appeals, the decline soon affected adversely many 
of the various enterprises of the Councils. 

With the central fires of the movement banked, some of 
the social and unitive activities of the Councils lagged. 
For example, a representative of the Interdenominational 
Council of Spanish-Speaking Workers of the Southwest 
made it clear that this agency had not at all fulfilled the 
objectives of its founders and that the machinery for im- 
plementing comity agreements had largely become idle. 
Again, the carefully prepared plan for a Concerted Advance 
in Unchurched and One-Churched Communities never 
really came off — two meetings were held to set it in 
motion, but neither was attended by a sufficient number 
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of board administrators to justify launching the ambitious 
undertaking. 

The loss of vigor was felt very strongly at the level 
of the interdenominational organizations, for they were 
less deeply rooted than the denominations. Remote from 
the congregations of America, the Councils could not draw 
on them directly for strength and support — the Council 
of Women’s cultivation of local interdenominational groups 
only partly compensated for this. As the Protestant decline 
became more evident, the denominations were careful to 
protect their own sources of strength and income, so that 
cooperative work suffered. From the beginning of Council 
history to about 1925 the development of cooperation had 
been fairly steady. But at about that time the picture 
changed. Dr. Charles L. Vermilya, who served the Home 
Missions Council as executive secretary during three diffh- 
cult years (1924-27) once declared: 


... I think the most elusive and uncertain of all forces 
are those which are classed as “interdenominational.” Inter- 
denominational ideals and organizations are still to a large 
extent in the realm of the abstract. ‘They represent aspira- 
tions and prophecies which have not taken hold of the 
loyalties and practices of any large group in religious 
circles,36 


The shift in mood in the 1920’s meant that all of the 
thorny problems inherent in comity efforts loomed large 
again. Characteristic of this trend was the preparation by 
the comity committee of a systematic, eight-point state- 
ment which detailed the complications of comity. The 
statement declared that the denominations apparently have 
“no common opinion as to the urgency of comity or as to 
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their responsibility for it.” The points of confusion and 
areas of tension were laid bare; the frustrations and irrita- 
tions of the committee were not wholly hidden in the 
analysis.37 “The cooperative road ran through rough coun- 
try in the middle and later 1920’s. 

In part the growing distance between the two Home 
Missions Councils was an aspect of the new difficulties. 
Even the Indian work — long one of the prime exhibits of 
harmonious cooperation — was not reported in the glowing 
way it had once been. Moffett’s report in 1926, for ex- 
ample, noted that there had been no conspicuous advance 
in Indian missions, and that an era of hard feelings be- 
tween the Indians and their defenders and the Federal 
Indian office had come about. 

The decline of evangelical fervor opened the way for 
those who wanted to put social and educational motifs 
first in home missions to come to the fore. ‘These concerns 
had of course always been felt, but originally they were 
intimately related to the central evangelical passion; they 
were aspects of it. But now as the spiritual climate changed, 
a social emphasis somewhat independent of the evangelical 
stress — indeed at times seemingly antithetical to it — 
was articulated. With it there often came an appeal for 
modern educational in contrast to older evangelical 
methods. In 1926, Jay Stowell summarized the position 
of a group steadily growing stronger in the Protestantism of 
the period: 


The appeals which were effective when home mission- 
aries went out to fight the devil singlehanded in frontier 
towns and save hardened sinners from an angry God and a 
bottomless pit, are not so effective today. Our attention is 
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now more upon this world than the next, and our work 
must justify itself in the moral and spiritual values which 
it creates here and now. ... As our attention has swung 
from the future world to the world that now is, our em- 
phasis has swung from adult evangelism to the importance 
of Christian nurture for the rising generation. And right 
here we believe is to be found both our future success and 
the appeal upon which we can base our program for the 
years to come. .. . It is the appeal to make America 
Christian by raising up a generation of Christian youth.3® 


He concluded by insisting that the fundamental task of 
the home mission boards was an educational task. ‘““The 
fact is that so far as we know,” he added, “there is no other 
way, and has been no other way since the beginning of 
the Christian era, to make Christians except by the educa- 
tional process.” ‘This spirit became evident at all levels 
of the life of the church. In her interesting study of 
united churches, Miss Elizabeth Hooker noted that in the 
leadership of united and community churches was a strong 
element that 


. .. tended to think of the church as a social rather than 
as a religious agency. Those forming this element em- 
phasized the functions of the church as to moral leadership, 
ethical education, and social intercourse; and they fre- 
quently promoted the church as an advertisement to the 
community likely to draw a good class of new residents.°9 


In the major denominations also the exponents of this 
view were making themselves felt. It has already been 
suggested that early in the 1920’s the work of home missions 
had been subtly redefined as being especially for minority 
groups. This was quite conformable to the synthesis of 
evangelical concern, social awareness, and cooperative aim 
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that had characterized twentieth century home missions. 
But the redefinition of home missions that was being pro- 
posed by a somewhat vociferous group in the late 1920's 
minimized what had traditionally been the central inspira- 
tion motivating the whole movement — an ardent evan- 
gelical concern. 

By 1928, as a consequence of the external criticism, the 
loss of internal evangelical zeal, the development of diff- 
cult interdenominational tensions, and the open challenge 
to what had been some of the fundamental tenets of home 
missions, it was clear that the movement was facing a crisis. 
At this critical juncture, the Home Missions Council called 
a new executive secretary, Dr. William R. King. Dr. King, 
who had been secretary of promotion of the Board of 
National Missions of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), 
was under no illusions as to the difficulty of the task before 
him. In an address to the Councils in January, 1928, just 
four months after he had taken office, he analyzed the 
situation realistically. The “sin of Protestantism” — de- 
nominational rivalry and competition — continued despite 
the efforts that had been made to overcome it. The de- 
cline of Protestant home missions was evident. And, a 
year and a half before the stock market crash of 1929, he 
declared: 


Almost all major denominations are now in a period of 
financial stringency in the conduct of mission work. We 
are in the days of falling budgets. There has been more or 
less retrenchment all along the line, and new work has 
been for several years practically at a standstill.*° 


Depression overtook home missions before it caught the 
country in its grip. The vast machinery of home missions 
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was slowing down, here and there even breaking down. 
The old faith had been brought to the hard frontiers of 
the 1920’s, but with the inner fires banked, the movements 
it had inspired were in difficulties. 

In choosing King for the executive post, however, the 
Home Missions Council had found a leader who set him- 
self to the task of reviving flagging spirits and rehabilita- 
ting the missionary enterprise. He immediately evoked 
enthusiasm as he laid his hopes before the Council, de- 
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claring: “. .. the time seems to be ripe for some supreme 
effort on the part of Protestantism to capture the attention 
of the entire nation to the Home Mission task, and to chal- 
lenge the church with programs of the Boards for the 
making of America a Christian nation.’4! To this end he 
proposed that a great national Home Missions Congress 
meet in two years — in 1930. He suggested that the two 
Home Missions Councils join with the Federal Council 
in sponsoring the Congress, and that it be carefully pre- 
pared for by a number of study commissions. 

In addition, King proposed a Five Year Program of 
Survey and Adjustment in the Field of Interdenomina- 
tional Comity in Home Missions. This program was to 
be a restudy and an overhauling of the whole structure of 
home missions. King saw it as involving a survey of the 
whole field of comity in missions, an intensive effort to 
secure the necessary adjustments and action to eliminate 
competitive situations that were financed by the mission 
boards. He also urged the allocation of responsibility for 
the needed extensions of Christian work on a noncom- 
petitive basis as part of the whole effort. As part of the 
plan, local and regional interdenominational bodies were 
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to be strengthened where they existed and created where 
they did not. 

The Councils responded readily to these two plans “to 
attempt to put the Home Mission work of our churches 
on a definite and acceptable basis which would make it 
possible to eliminate injurious competition and open the 
way for substantial progress.”42 Twenty years after their 
founding, the Home Missions Councils were facing a crisis, 
and resolved to look critically at themselves and the move- 
ment they represented preparatory to a fresh effort to 
advance. 
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SEVEN LEAN YEARS 


The home mission forces sincerely hoped and expected 
that the new crusade of the Five Year Program of Survey 
and Adjustment and the Home Missions Congress would 
open the way to new heights of achievement and dissipate 
the clouds of criticism that hovered over the evangelical 
Protestant efforts to Christianize America. With some- 
thing of the old buoyancy, they set their hands to the 
new plows. 

Dr. King soon won the support and confidence of denom- 
inational leaders. In his first full year as executive secre- 
tary of the Home Missions Council, he traveled widely, 
visiting every state home mission council and cooperating 
in the organization of seven new ones. His report to the 
Council after the busy year was full of hope as he spoke 
of the great magnitude of the home mission enterprise, 
the growing interest in cooperation, and the significant 
opportunities before the Councils. ‘The wider cooperation 
of denominational forces and resources, he felt, would soon 
dispel the shadows. 

It was found convenient to make the Home Missions 
Congress an integral part of the Program of Survey and 
Adjustment. Five principal objectives for the program 
were articulated. The first was the organization of func- 
tioning home mission councils (or councils of churches) 
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in every state where they did not already exist. The 
second goal was the conduct of surveys on a nationwide 
scale to make transparently clear the actual church and 
mission situation in America. But that this be not merely 
a theoretical exercise, the third aim was the follow-up of 
each survey “with an immediate effort to secure the elim- 
ination of competition and the development of positive 
cooperation for a more adequate ministry to the entire 
population.”! The holding of the National Home Mis- 
sions Congress for the intensive study of every aspect of 
the entire home mission enterprise became the fourth 
objective; the fifth was the following up of the Congress 
with a series of state, county, and city conferences to bring 
the attention of church people throughout the country to 
it and to apply its principles and strategies to local 
problems. Later it was found necessary to extend the five 
year program an extra year the better to fulfill these ob- 
jectives, so it actually continued from January, 1928, 
through 1933. 

At the very outset, King’s talents shone in working 
toward the first objective. By January, 1930, he could re- 
port that in addition to the nineteen state home mission 
councils, there were ties with seven state councils of 
churches and forty-five city federations. Home missions 
was again pioneering, for there was an impressive spread 
of state home mission councils in advance of other forms 
of Protestant cooperation at the state level. Many of these 
councils grew into fullfledged state councils of churches. 

To direct the surveys — the second objective — the 
part-time services of Dr. Hermann N. Morse were secured; 
he was released temporarily by the Presbyterian (U.S. A.) 
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Board of National Missions for that purpose on October 1, 
1928. The familiar techniques of the Every-Community 
Survey were adapted for the new effort. By the time the 
Home Missions Congress met in December, 1930, the sur- 
veys had been initiated in fifteen states; in some they had 
already been completed. A veritable army of volunteer 
workers dutifully did much of the detail work that gave 
the project breadth and precision. Once again, the surveys 
made clear, with a richness of authoritative detail, that in 
certain areas there was a lack of adequate religious op- 
portunities, in others there was need to strengthen the 
work that existed, while in all too many counties there 
was unnecessary duplication and debilitating competition. 

These surveys actually found more evidence of over- 
crowding than some of the earlier ones had, largely because 
effort was made to evaluate the strength and effectiveness 
of existing churches. In some areas it might appear that 
the churches were well spaced, but closer examination 
might show that many of them could not support a full- 
time minister, so that actually in terms of the resources 
of the area there was overchurching. These elaborate 
studies provided a solid basis for eloquent appeals for 
Protestant comity and adjustment at the local level. 
They were the logical result of two decades of cooperation 
in home missions.? 

Determined to make the surveys as authoritative and 
comprehensive as possible, the Councils secured the co- 
operation of the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
The Institute assisted by providing the advice of its staff, 
access to its files, and some financial grants. This special 
assistance was helpful in making possible a number of 
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extra, intensive projects in addition to the area surveys. 
For example, a study of the Mexican population outside 
of the five southwestern states where they were concen- 
trated was carried out under the leadership of Dr. Robert 
N. McLean. He reported that there were probably a 
quarter of a million such Mexicans. After detailed study 
of the social, recreational, and religious conditions among 
them, he concluded that although these people came from 
a Roman Catholic background, their northward migration 
effectively broke that tie, leaving vast numbers of them un- 
churched and therefore “legitimate subjects of spiritual 
endeavor for any religious groups.’ He found that little 
was being done to fill this vacuum outside of a really con- 
siderable beginning by Baptists in a number of large 
cities and some localized work by Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, and Disciples. 

Another of the special projects was a careful survey of 
the Ozark Mountains area. Dr. Charles IT. Greenway, the 
director of the study, reported that about 70 per cent of 
the population in the ninety-nine counties intensively 
surveyed were not members of any church. It was found 
that many of the existing churches were tiny, probably 
more than half of them holding services no more than 
once a month.+ 

Impressive and informational the surveys were, but 
actual modification of practice because of the findings was 
slow. As Hermann Morse stated it: 


Every interdenominational meeting chants in unison its 
condemnation of the competitive system and its praise of 
cooperation. Yet in the face of thousands of instances of 
admitted competition we make slow progress in actual ad- 
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justments. To date our Five Year Program of Survey and 
Adjustment is almost exclusively a program of survey and 
agitation.® 

It became clearly evident that to make elaborate field 
studies was one thing, but to use the mass of material 
actually to change Protestant practice was quite another. 
Through two decades of Home Missions Council history 
the dominant opinion had clearly been that the local de- 
nominational church — perhaps with some community 
church features — was best. But as the stubborn difficul- 
ties of getting local churches actually to make the necessary 
adjustments to eliminate duplication were faced, sentiment 
in favor of nondenominational or interdenominational 
churches began to rise. 

When the Rev. J. Robert Hargreaves, executive secre- 
tary of the Community Church Workers of America, 
addressed the Councils in 1929, pledging the support of 
his organization in the work of adjustment and reporting 
that there were some twelve thousand community, feder- 
ated, or union churches registered in his office, he was 
given a respectful hearing. His organization was added to 
the sponsorship of the Program of Survey and Adjustment. 
He himself assumed responsibility for the follow-up of 
surveys with respect to adjustments in local communities. 
Then, in July, 1930, he became a full-time member of the 
Home Missions Council staff through the “generous finan- 
cial assistance of a friend of the Council” — later known 
to be John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Shortly after this appoint- 
ment, Dr. Morse was appointed administrative secretary 
of his own board and had to surrender his part-time 
service as director of surveys, though he remained in 
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close touch with the program throughout. This shift in 
leadership somewhat accidentally illustrated a shift of 
emphasis on the part of the Council from survey to 
adjustment. It also showed that the community church 
idea had rather suddenly become a factor to be taken 
seriously. 

Dr. Hargreaves edited and contributed the first chapter 
of a book dealing with the problem of forming united 
churches.® ‘The community church movement, he promised, 
would not become a new denomination, nor should it 
be seen as a protest against denominations. It was, rather, 
an evolution, an emergence of new forms that, he hoped, 
would lead the way to the escape of Protestantism from a 
divided to a unified state. For some five years, some full 
and some part-time, he served the Council, seeking adjust- 
ments at the local level. “I have never known a harder 
or more unselfish worker, or a more devoted servant of 
a cause,” King once said of him.” 

During this period, the Council played an active role 
in the planning and development of a community church 
in the model New Jersey community of Radburn. It 
proved to be a successful Christian cooperative movement 
in which one church and one pastor represented a number 
of denominations. Through the work of Hargreaves and 
through community experiments of which Radburn was 
a chief exhibit, a beginning was made at following up 
the surveys, the third of the five objectives, even before 
the Congress met. 

The fourth and fifth objectives of the Program of Survey 
and Adjustment were the Congress itself and its follow-up. 
“The purpose of this Congress,” a preliminary announce- 
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ment declared, “is to make a critical and constructive 
study of the home missionary need, the responsibilities 
and methods of approach to the task in the new day 
into which we have come, and to work out more up-to- 
date and statesmanlike policies, programs, and plans of 
organization for the winning of America to Jesus Christ.” 

Three commissions were appointed to prepare the work- 
ing papers for the Congress. Commission I on The Task 
and Administration of Home Missions was under the 
chairmanship of Dr. William Adams Brown, research pro- 
fessor of Applied Christianity at Union Theological 
Seminary. Commission II on The Promotion of Home 
Missions was chaired by Dr. Charles Stelzle. Professor 
Kenyon L. Butterfield was chairman of Commission III, 
Cooperation in Home Missions. The commissions had 
from thirty-five to sixty members each and included not 
only prominent figures in mission work, but some of the 
best-known leaders of the Protestant world in general.? 
The papers prepared or collected by the commissions and 
their subcommittees together with summary commission 
reports and the results of the completed surveys were 
published in advance of the Congress in the two-volume 
Data Book. They supplied a mine of information and 
contributed much~to the seriousness and quality of the 
Congress. 

The Congress, a strictly delegated body with five hundred 
official and three hundred associate representatives ap- 
pointed by the denominations constituent to any of the 
three sponsoring Councils, met at the Calvary Baptist 
Church in Washington, D.C., December 1-5, 1930. Promi- 
nent denominational leaders, key laymen and laywomen, 
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and well-known pastors were present with the leaders of 
home missions. After the opening day, in which the 
Congress was in plenary session to hear the commission 
reports, two days of group discussion followed, in which 
thirteen specific topics were carefully considered. On the 
final two days, the delegates met again in plenary session, 
considering and discussing the group meeting reports and 
shaping into final form the report of the Findings Commit- 
tee. The “Findings” were the crystallization of much care- 
ful study and thought by competent leaders; Dr. King ex- 
pressed himself as thinking that they made up “the most 
statesmanlike document ever produced on cooperative home 
missions.’’!° 

The Congress reflected the mood of thoughtful recon- 
sideration of issues and the desire for closer unity that has _ 
marked world Protestantism in the second quarter of 
the twentieth century. As William Adams Brown had 
said in advance of the Congress: 


The need for such quiet perusal of larger issues has been 
making itself felt in many phases of the church’s life. It 
was responsible for the calling of the two great conferences 
at Stockholm, in 1925, and at Lausanne, in 1927, one deal- 
ing with the church’s life and work, the other with her 
faith and order. More recently it found expression in the 
Jerusalem Conference of 1928, that notable gathering in 
which the foreign missionary forces faced unitedly their 
responsibility to the new world in which we are living. 

Our present gathering in Washington, in 1930, is only 
the logical outcome and continuation of what has gone 
before. It is our hope and desire to do for our enterprise of 
home missions some of the things which the Jerusalem 
Conference did for the enterprise of foreign missions."! 
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These dreams were to a considerable measure fulfilled: 
after the Congress had closed Dr. King could assert: “It 
has at once taken a place for Home Missions comparable 
with the great Jerusalem Conference for Foreign Mis- 
sions.”12 But though the Congress should take its place as 
one of the great interdenominational gatherings that have 
taken place during the twentieth century, it was of course 
limited to the churches of North America on the one hand 
and to cooperative home missions on the other. So the 
president of the Congress, Charles L. White, could say: 


We have no responsibility for advocating or bringing 
about the organic union, or any type of unity of the various 
denominations whose home mission tasks alone have been 
committed to our hands. . . . Our keywords may well be: 
No community neglected; no missionary work duplicated; 
no missionary funds wasted; all studying the work of each; 
each working for the success of all; progress by reciprocity 
and spiritual conquest through missionary cooperation.’ 


Despite these familiar patterns, there was in addition 
a much greater awareness of the growing ecumenical move- 
ment with its emphasis on the world-wide mission of the 
church than had hitherto marked home mission gather- 
ings. The delegates were thrilled by John R. Mott’s 
assertion: 


. never did the terms “home missions” and “foreign 
missions” seem to me so inadequate, so misleading, so in- 
congruous and so unreal as they have in recent years. Al- 
though we are here ostensibly in the capacity of a home 
missions congress, it would be even more true to think of 
ourselves and to speak of ourselves as engaged in a world 
mission.14 
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The assembly was aware that home missions is part 
of the total missionary work of the church, intimately 
related to the whole. 

The “Findings” of the Congress in their final form were 
varied and comprehensive; they filled forty-five printed 
pages. ‘The main emphases of twentieth century home mis- 
sions — evangelical, social, cooperative — were woven to- 
gether in their fabric. The definition of the home mission 
task combined the broader concept of the Christianization 
of America with the more recent emphasis on the minority 
groups. The statement is well worth quoting in full: 


It is increasingly difficult to differentiate Home Missions 
from the work of so-called self-supporting churches or 
from the total work of the church in the home land. The 
home mission of the church we would define as the effort, 
in the spirit of Christ and in fulfillment of His great com- 
mission, to win to Christian discipleship the people of 
North America and to Christianize the life of our nations. 
This task our Home Mission agencies share with all the 
Christian forces of our lands. 

More specifically, we conceive that the task of Home 
Missions includes these objectives: 

1. To win men and women to discipleship of Jesus 
Christ, to unite them with other disciples in the fellowship 
of the Christian Church, and to educate them for worship 
and service at home and abroad by helping them to dis- 
cover and to accept for themselves and for society at large 
the full consequence of Christian discipleship. 

2. To make the church available to those sections of 
America which lack its ministry. 

3. To supply adequate church leadership where the work 
of the present church is unsuccessful or inadequate. 

4, In the case of handicapped or retarded areas or under- 
privileged groups, to assist in providing those institutions 
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and services with the necessary elements of a Christian 
standard of living to the end that the Christian community 
life may be developed. 

5. To bring the Christian impulse to bear upon the 
broad social and civic questions of our day.” 

The “Findings” clearly sought to synthesize the evan- 
gelical and social motifs in home mission work. The 
latter motif, perhaps because it was the newer, was especial- 
ly emphasized by the Congress. Adequate legislation to 
regulate child labor, sufficient provision for the education 
of migrant children, eventual elimination of the segrega- 
tion of the Indians, steady extension of higher standards 
of justice for the Negroes — these and other social con- 
cerns were expressed. “We believe our Home Mission 
Boards should take the leadership in summoning Christian 
people to shape the economic structure of American life 
in accordance with Christian ideals,” the “Findings” as- 
serted.16 The social gospel clearly retained its strong 
influence in the Protestant mission world throughout these 
years. 

The “Findings” rarely missed an opportunity to speak 
a good word for the extension of interdenominational 
cooperation. Where cooperative work had been successful, 
as in Puerto Rico, it was placarded; where new work was 
to be extended, it was insisted that it be done coopera- 
tively.17 Confidence in the interdenominational approach 
was high: 

We believe that truly remarkable progress has been made 
within the last decade particularly, in the development of 
the spirit and practice of interdenominational cooperation. 


This is said with no desire to conceal our failure or justify 
our shortcomings. But it is the plain truth that awareness 
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of the significance of this problem is a modern development, 
that much of the urgency of it is created by modern con- 
ditions, that we are trying in a decade to undo the mis- 
takes of a century and that, however uneven our success, we 
have made real progress and are developing the desire and 
the will to go forward to success.18 


The “Findings” also dealt at length with the improve- 
ment of home mission administration, the elevation of 
the level of remuneration for missionaries in the field, 
and the betterment of the promotional and educational 
outreach of missions. 

There is no doubt that the Congress was very successful, 
and that it did much to improve the quality of missions. 
A year after it had closed King could say: 


Without question, that was the most significant Home 
Missions meeting the Council has ever held. ‘The power of 
it is becoming more manifest as the months pass. Its in- 
fluence is proving to be all that we had hoped and more. 
‘There seems to be a general acceptance of the Congress as 
an authoritative gathering. Its findings are being accepted 
as the best word on Home Missions. The publicity it has 
received has been remarkable.1® 


The success of the Congress must not obscure for us, 
however, the overall decline of Protestantism in general 
and therefore of home missions in particular in those 
years. Adverse factors both external and internal were 
at work. Criticism mounted, budgets declined, enthusiasm 
cooled. ‘The years from 1928 through 1934 form an identi- 
fiable period in home mission history. They were years of 
stabilization and retrenchment as the home mission move- 
ment slowed; they were seven lean years. 
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The evangelical fervor that had empowered and under- 
girded the whole home mission effort cooled somewhat in 
this period. The general American atmosphere was 
scarcely conducive to its maintenance — “. .. the drift is 
against us,’’ Secretary King had to report. In 1930 a noted 
philosopher, expressing the mood of many of his con- 
temporaries, could say: 


To the modern temper religion is fast coming to seem 
unnecessary because fear and sorrow are no longer the 
major themes of our serious culture. There is a new world- 
liness that is the outcome, not of thoughtlessness and tri- 
viality, but of a new thoughtfulness and a new confidence 
in man’s power to make life happy and secure by purely 
secular devices.?° 


Men like John M. Mecklin pressed sharp attacks against 
the evangelical denominations; he spoke of them as being 
“like vast temples whose walls are embellished with the 
pious votive offering of other days but on whose altars 
the fires of pristine spiritual fervor have burned to ashes.’’?! 
The theological drift to the left tended to dampen the 
ardor of many who were but marginally affected by it. 
It had been an evangelical liberalism that had been 
strongly represented in Council circles from the beginning, 
but now a liberalism more naturalistic in method and 
humanistic in tone appeared — perhaps the term “scientific 
modernist” would more adequately suggest the patterns 
of this newer theological movement.?? It was inclined to 
be cool toward the evangelical emphasis and the mission 
enterprise. Something of a popular modernism also devel- 
oped; Dr. Winfred E. Garrison noted in 1933: “. .. there 
is a current type of theological modernism which is not 
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based upon rigorous thinking or upon an intellectual ap- 
prehension of the implications of proved scientific facts 
or deliberately accepted philosophical doctrines, but re- 
sults from a shift of interest from all these things as well 
as from the authorities and the conclusions of the older 
orthodoxy.’’?3 ‘These tendencies endangered seriously the 
will of the churches to carry their faith to others; both 
home and foreign missions suffered. Those who were 
anxious to emphasize the evangelical witness and maintain 
missionary vigor were often thrown on the defensive, not 
infrequently watering down their case even as they made 
it. As one analyst saw it: 


During the past decade, Christianity to many has seemed 
to present but a glorified social service program. We have 
compromised and qualified until what remains of Chris- 
tianity is but an anaemic member occuping a place at the 
table of world religions. It is neither vital nor vitalizing. 
It lacks the fire, courage, and abandon which characterized 
the apostolic church.*+4 


Such a period could not but be a difficult time for missions. 

In the early 1930’s came the extensive Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry, the results of which were summarized 
in a volume, Rethinking Missions. It was not wholly 
sympathetic to the missionary viewpoint; indeed, it was 
often quite critical of it. “The summary at some points 
was not carefully based on the elaborate researches of the 
field staff but rather tended to reflect the doubts concerning 
missions then fairly widespread. ‘The question was soon 
raised as to whether or not there ought to be a Laymen’s 
Home Missions Inquiry. Answer was readily given that 
something similar had actually been going on for some 
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time, that substantially the same auspices.that had sup- 
ported the foreign mission inquiry had been underwriting 
a review of home missions through the Program of Survey 
and Adjustment and also through the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, and that the results were available 
in a number of carefully-written volumes.?® 

However, the home mission forces were not to get off 
quite so easily; the critical motifs found expression through 
other channels. In 1934, Dr. Arthur E. Holt, Professor of 
Social Ethics at Chicago Theological Seminary, wrote an 
article for the Christian Century criticizing the whole 
structure of home missions. 


The present organization of Protestantism reflects the 
enthusiasm of the last century, and the present church 
boards — home mission, church erection, education, Sunday 
school extension and boards of church maintenance like 
state conferences and synods and their kind — cannot 
possibly furnish adequate causes to arouse the morale of 
our religious constituency. They do not tap the sources 
of religious interest at the present time and they quicken 
no passionate response from the people.?® 


He dismissed as mere halfway measures all attempts to 
improve the situation by comity and federation. The 
Christian Century followed this blast with an editorial 
entitled “The Passing of Home Missions.” Its theme was that 
though the frontier had long since passed, still home 
missions continues, filling an obsolete function, requiring 
a secretariat “ten times larger than the service requires.” 
Not one more church could ethically be organized by 
home mission money, it maintained. All home mission 
operations ought to be transferred to the Federal Council! 
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In this editorial even the work of home missions for minor- 
ity groups and for those in underprivileged areas was ridi- 
culed: 


These services bulk large in the platform speeches and 
in the literature appealing for funds, but their position in 
the home mission budget is merely marginal. The bulk of 
home mission money is spent for church expansion.27 


But there were too many Protestant churches, so the whole 
structure “should be dismantled in order that the church 
may face with creative mind the vast and thrilling — and 
costly — responsibility which the new conception of social 
solidarity now coming to dominate the national community 
lays upon it.” 

Here was a social emphasis, but divorced from the evan- 
gelical dimension it found the home mission synthesis of 
the two alien. Such voices as these, coming from within 
the church, scarcely helped to maintain either mission 
morale or vigor. 

All this had serious impact on missionary giving. The 
veteran missionary executive Charles E. Schaeffer summed it 
up clearly: 


But it is generally acknowledged that the glow and fer- 
vor of missionary zeal is no longer at white heat. This 
lack of interest registers itself in greatly diminished con- 
tributions to the cause and in the drastic retrenchment 
along the entire missionary front. It is accentuated by the 
caustic criticism of missionary policies which has been di- 
rected against the whole enterprise.?8 


When combined with the effects of the depression, this 
loss of missionary zeal had serious consequences for the 
mission societies. “The summary for 1931 was grim: 
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The past year has been a most trying one for our Home 
Mission Boards. The depression is telling upon budgets 
and programs. Most of our constituent boards, if not all, 
have had to reduce expenditures, eliminate work and work- 
ers, and cut down appropriations all along the line. New 
advances have been impossible, yet the needs were never 
greater and the opportunities never more inviting.?9 


Dependent largely upon the contributions of member 
boards for its income, the Home Missions Council for the 
first time in its history confronted deficits, despite con- 
siderable reduction in budget. The Council of Women 
had to cut budget somewhat less — contributions from 
the local interdenominational groups helped — but the 
lessening profit from sale of study books meant that it, 
too, opened 1931 with a deficit. Both Councils lost a 
member or two for financial reasons, yet they came through 
better financially than some of the member societies. ‘The 
home mission movement survived the storm by learning 
to get along on meager resources. “The enterprise of 
home missions has weathered the financial storm of recent 
years,” as Dr. Arthur H. Limouze of the Presbyterian 
Board put it, “largely because of the sacrificial spirit of 
the men and women who have been responsible for its 
work in church, school, hospital and other expressions 
of the missionary service.”2° 

For a time, however, home missions was caught between 
the depression and the loss of missionary enthusiasm. 
Hundreds of small churches were dissolved or merged — 
the excess products of a century of emphasis on church 
expansion were swiftly reduced. Pioneering projects often 
had to be abandoned. Rural church programs were among 
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the first and hardest to be hit; denominations often found 
it necessary to restrict secretarial services at this point. 
Within the Councils, the Bureau of Reference for Migra- 
ting Peoples was an early casualty, dropped at the end 
of 1929 because the boards could no longer support it, 
though by then its role was a diminishing one anyway. 
Another indication of the pinch was the marked reduction 
in the size of the printed Annual Report, until finally, 
the 1933 report appeared only in a mimeographed version 
of but a few pages. 

It was difficult, too, to maintain a high level of enthusi- 
asm for comity and cooperation. Often the withdrawal 
of a mission or the merging of churches was resisted 
because it would mean the loss of a charge to a man who 
would have difficulty finding another. Also, depression 
conditions provided fertile soil for the rapid growth of 
religious sects unrelated to the cooperative movements. 
As Charles Hatch Sears of the Northern Baptist Convention 
declared: 

The rapid growth of these bodies is startling, particu- 
larly the loss to them of members of the older denomina- 
tional bodies. May it not be true that our more established 
churches are failing to meet the needs of large groups of 
our city people, perhaps more especially of those country 
bred people of rather limited educational training who 
gravitate to the cities and at one time members of foreign 
language evangelical churches who have had very limited 
training since they came into membership of an evan- 
gelical church??? 


Whatever the reasons, this development added a further 
strain to the cooperative spirit. 
It was hoped, when the Program of Survey and Adyjust- 
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ment and the Congress were planned in 1928, that the 
downward trend would be reversed, yet the volume that 
summarized the whole in 1934 had to conclude: 


Home Missions is facing the most serious crisis in all 
its long history. The depression has brought leanness to 
our mission boards, emptiness to our church treasuries, 
poverty to missionary programs and untold hardships and 
suffering to our army of faithful missionaries. In many 
respects the work has been set back at least two decades. 
Many of the great gains of recent years have been wiped 
out by the constantly declining incomes. Furthermore, it 
must not be forgotten that the present decline in income 
cannot be charged altogether against the depression. As a 
matter of fact decline in gifts to missions began more than 
two years before the financial crash.®? 


Although these seven years may have been lean ones, 
nevertheless genuine, solid achievement was _ recorded 
throughout by the Home Missions Councils. The Program 
of Survey and Adjustment and the Congress were significant 
achievements in their own right, and did much to redeem 
a dark time. The follow-up of the Congress was not 
neglected; nine continuation conferences were conducted 
in 1931, forty (of varying size and scope) in 1932. At 
them, the themes of the Congress were reviewed, and the 
impact of surveys in the region of the given conference 
brought home. The surveys of the Program of Survey and 
Adjustment were completed. An overall summary report 
was presented by the committee in mimeographed form 
late in 1933 for discussion at the annual meeting in Janu- 
ary, 1934. Entitled “Review and Forecast of Home Mis- 
” it was republished in rewritten and expanded form 
as Home Missions Today and Tomorrow in 1934. Compre- 


sions, 
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hensive, authoritative, thorough, the work gives a complete 
and balanced picture of the missionary enterprise in North 
America at that time. 

The achievement of the Councils went beyond these 
special efforts, however: pledged tasks were fulfilled; new 
starts, perhaps small at the time but with promise for the 
future, were made. There is no point in reviewing here 
the vast sweep of home missions activities maintained 
throughout these lean years. The last chapter gave some 
impression of the range of Council interests and activities, 
and for this period Flome Missions Today and Tomorrow 
analyzes every aspect of home mission work with elaborate 
thoroughness. Suffice it here to illustrate with some specific 
references the way in which the Councils carried on in dif- 
ficult days. 


William R. King continued as executive secretary of 
the Home Missions Council throughout this period; its 
record of continued effectiveness was probably due more to 
his aggressiveness, vision, and persistence than to any other 
single factor. ‘The presidency of the Council was held by 
Dr. Charles L. White until early 1931. He had been active 
in the Council since its founding and had served all the 
major offices, concluding with a six year term as president. 
Something of the respect in which he was held is reflected 
in a resolution passed at the time of his retirement from 
the secretaryship of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society: 

By his winsome personality, by his sane and sage scholar- 
ship, by his broad outlook on the missionary field, by his 


deep insight into the vast and varied problems of the work, 
by his sympathetic interest in all forward movements in the 
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missionary enterprise, and above all, by his cordial Chris- 
tian friendship and fellowship, he has endeared himself not 
only to his own constituency but to his fellow workers in 
the wider circle of Home Mission leaders and workers... . 
We rejoice in his eminent services as the president of the 
Home Missions Council since the days of the sainted Dr. 
Charles L. Thompson, in the grace and dignity with which 
he fills this responsible office.*3 


Dr. John McDowell succeeded him as president in 1931. 
A most unusual man, he was a worthy successor to ‘Thomp- 
son and White. He had gone to work at the age of eight 
in a Pennsylvania coal mine. Five years later a mine acci- 
dent left him with but one arm, and that permanently 
injured, with only two fingers on the hand. Unable to 
work in the mine, he set out to get an education. At Mt. 
Hermon Academy he overcame an unfortunate stuttering 
habit by sheer grit. At Princeton he rose to fame as a 
crack tennis player. Entering the Presbyterian pastorate, 
he became prominent in home mission work. He served 
as president of the Home Missions Council for two years 
(1931-33), the term thus limited now by constitutional 
amendment. He was elected moderator of the Presbyterian 
(U.S.A.) General Assembly in 1933. His influence came 
when evangelical zeal was declining and social emphasis 
ascendant. McDowell insisted on the union of the two. 
Someone once spoke of him as a person who 


. blends evangelical fervor with social passion; who 
treasures the heritage of the old land and the older order 
and the old faith while catching and pursuing the vision 
of the new heaven and the new earth: John McDowell, 
whose name is a test of romance, a symbol of consecration, 
and an epitome of service.*4 
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He was superbly qualified to serve as a leader of the forces 
seeking to relate the old gospel to the new frontiers of 
the 1930's. 

In 1933 he was succeeded by Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, 
general secretary of the Board of Home Missions, Reformed 
Church in the United States. A veteran leader in coopera- 
tive home missions, he epitomized the streams of life — 
evangelical, social, and unitive — that made the Council 
what it was. Characteristic of his spirit was an address 
entitled Pioneering Today in American Life, in which he 
called attention to the frontiers of “business, politics, 
poverty, crime and lawlessness, militarism, the depersonali- 
zation of humanity, which must be captured for Christ.’’35 

Under these leaders, the Council’s record of achievement 
was creditable. One area of particular importance in those 
difficult years was the matter of church building and 
church financing. A Church Building Committee had been 
part of the Council’s structure for many years; it labored 
to improve the appearance, worshipfulness, and usefulness 
of new edifices. Unsatisfied with what they could do as 
a committee, its members took the initiative in 1934 and 
formally established an Interdenominational Bureau of 
Architecture. The Rev. Elbert M. Conover became the 
director of this Bureau, which sought in many ways to 
lift the level of church architecture and church building.3* 

Church building financing, a closely-related matter, was 
of course especially difficult in lean years. Accordingly, in 
1931 a denominational department was transferred to the 
Council as the Church Building Campaign Bureau. Direc- 
ted by Dr. Albert M. McGarrah, it was soon in touch with 
some two thousand debt-burdened churches. Its competent 
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guidance was helpful in many ways during the five years 
in which it was related to the Council.37 

Another new department but in quite a different area 
was also established in this period. How far home missions 
ought to engage in evangelization among peoples of Jewish 
background had long been a debated issue; only a few 
boards actually did much work in this field.. In January, 
1929, Rabbi Israel Goldstein appeared before the Home 
Missions Council to request that efforts to proselytize Jews 
cease. He felt there could be little doubt as to the intention 
of missionary stations in predominantly Jewish neighbor- 
hoods. He affirmed that those of Jewish birth could find 
the inspiration and guidance for life in their own heritage, 
and declared that there were sufficent lost Christian 
sheep to keep the missionaries engaged, leaving the Syna- 
gogue to reclaim its own.’® The Rabbi was given a respect- 
ful hearing, and his gracious spirit was appreciated. A 
committee was appointed to reply. Its report expressed 
gratefulness for the Jewish contribution to American life, 
pledged hearty cooperation in cultivating good will be- 
tween the two faiths, discountenanced any attempt to win 
any to Christianity “by bribes or bait,’’ and declared its 
perfect sympathy with the American principle of giving the 
largest possible liberty to all faiths contributing to Ameri- 
can life. But the report concluded: 


In accordance with this American principle, therefore, 
we affirm that the gospel of Jesus Christ is a gospel for 
propagate their faith. In accordance with this principle 
we affirm that the gospel of Jesus Christ is a gospel for 
the whole world. At the very heart of it is the missionary 
command of Christ—“Go ye into all the world and preach 
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the gospel to every creature.” This gospel is a way to 
salvation and a way of life for the individual and for the 
nation. Not to go, therefore, to all people would be a 
direct violation of this central command of our religion. 
Not to go to any group of people would be a discrimination 
against that group from the Christian point of view. 

The Home Missions Council representing 38 boards of 
Home Missions of the United States and Canada must 
insist on not only the right but the duty to present the 
gospel of Christ in all of its fullness and the service of 
Christ in all of its implication to every man and woman 
within the bounds of this Continent, without regard to 
color, creed or condition. To do less than this would be 
false to our faith and unfair to our fellowmen.® 


Touched on a sensitive spot, the Council affirmed its 
evangelical basis. ‘There was opposition to the report, but 
a motion to table it was lost. And it was in the spirit of 
the report that the Council joined with the denominations 
doing work among Jewish people and with other national 
interdenominational agencies to form a Joint Department 
of Cooperating Boards on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews in May, 1932. 

Dr. John S. Conning was named secretary and director 
of the new department. It was vigorous in opposing anti- 
Semitism in any form. ‘The Council heartily endorsed such 
resolutions as the following, offered in essentially the same 
form year after year: 


In the light of anti-Jewish prejudice, so prevalent in 
many lands and in its manifestations in certain areas in 
North America, and sympathizing with the Jewish people 
who are suffering injustice and ill-treatment on account 
of race or religion, we desire as a Home Missions Council 
to place on record our unalterable opposition to such con- 
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duct as a denial of the fundamental principles of the 
Christian faith, and we call upon Christians to rebuke 
anti-Semitism in every form and to seek the cultivation of 
Christian attitudes toward Jews as toward people of every 
race.?0 


The Department, working closely with the Committee on 
the Christian Approach to the Jews of the International 
Missionary Council, sought to improve the quality and 
extent of work among Jews, to bring a measure of unity 
into the scattered effort, and to persuade more boards to 
undertake such work. 

The Home Missions Council pioneered in another direc- 
tion in seeking to bring an adequate religious ministry to 
the temporary communities that gathered around some of 
the vast government construction projects. It was believed 
that the best way to reach such people was through a 
cooperative, community-type approach along the lines of 
the Liberty churches and the Radburn plan; government 
authorities also preferred this approach. 

The first great opportunity came at Boulder City, 
Nevada, where the great Boulder (Hoover) Dam was to 
be erected. It was at first hoped by some that one building 
usable by the three faiths, after the pattern of army chapels, 
might be constructed. It soon became clear that this would 
not be possible. The Rev. J. J . O’Grady of Las Vegas 
brought the matter to the attention of his bishop, but 
reported that the latter “has decided that the Catholic 
Church cannot enter into any interdenominational arrange- 
ments for the carrying on of religious services, or the finan- 
cing of such a project at Boulder City.’’4! ‘The Protestant 
Episcopal bishop, who also refused to take part, wrote: 
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I do not know quite what is implied in a “United 
Attempt.” If it means watering our beliefs down to a least 
common term, then I have no interest in the matter. . . 

Now may I add that I have yet to see a “union” church 
successful. A united ministry and inter-communion are 
the end not the means of unity. 

This is not, however, to raise any objection or criticism 
to the united effort of those bodies which have a ministry 
recognized among themselves. I should think it would be 
the proper course for them to pursue.* 


Other forces in the Episcopal Church would have been 
willing to take part.*® Finally, seven denominations (Pres- 
byterian, U.S.A., Methodist, Congregational, Northern 
Baptist, Disciples, United Presbyterian, and United Breth- 
ren) organized the Cooperative Religious and Social Center 
of Boulder City on March 4, 1931. In the fall, the Rev. 
Thomas E. Stevenson was called from a Presbyterian pulpit 
to serve as pastor of the mission. The work prospered, 
ground for a building was broken, and finally Grace Com- 
munity Church was formally organized. Dr. King reported: 


This is an outstanding demonstration of what our 
» boards can do better jointly than separately. It is attract- 
ing a great deal of attention on the part of the hundreds 
of tourists who are visiting the Dam.** 


In the early years the Council put considerable money 
into the effort, but under the leadership of beloved ‘Pastor 
Tom” it soon became financially independent. ‘This suc- 
cessful experiment served as a precedent for other such 
projects. 

The Town and Country Committee did outstanding 
work in this period. In 1930 it originated the observance 
of Rural Life Sunday. This was greeted with enthusiastic 
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approval in many places and grew into a regular annual 
feature. The committee also realized that the Country Life 
Commission of the Federal Council had become inactive, 
and had itself named as the channel for Federal Council 
interest in rural work, while remaining administratively 
linked with the Home Missions Council. The enlarged 
joint committee found that statements dealing with the 
social concerns of the churches often neglected the rural 
scene. As Chairman Malcolm H. Dana put it: 


Former statements of social ideals made no reference 
at all to agriculture although Protestantism in the United 
States has a rural heritage and a few of the larger bodies 
have more than half of their local churches in rural ter- 
ritory. The first statement to be adopted by any religious 
body was that on social ideals of the National Council of 
the Congregational Church in 1925.45 


Encouraged by the committee, other denominations fol- 
lowed suit, and when the Federal Council revised the Social 
Creed of the Churches in 1932, the rural field was not 
neglected. Economic justice for the farmer was empha- 
sized. Finally, the committee continued to promote inter- 
denominational schools for rural pastors and never ceased 
to insist that interdenominational cooperation was a key 
to religious health in. rural America. 

The Committee on the City and New Americans (the 
two interests were combined in one committee, 1929-1935) 
utilized conference technique extensively in discharging 
its responsibilities. Especially significant was the Interde- 
nominational Conference on the City and the Church in 
the Present Crisis, held in Chicago, November 29 - Decem- 
ber 2, 1932. It was followed up by a number of smaller 
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conferences in other areas. These meetings made clear how 
the cutting off of immigration was changing the nature of 
the churches’ task in areas where foreign languages were 
commonly spoken. Several specialized conferences for the 
consideration of the problems relating to a specific group 
were sponsored. For example, the National Italian Evan- 
gelical Conference in New York in 1934 was especially 
effective in improving and coordinating work among 
Italians. 

The Council of Women was sympathetically interested 
in the undertakings described above and often directly 
related to them. Its outstanding achievements were, how- 
ever, in the areas of its own particular responsibility. 
Executive leadership changed midway through the period. 
Miss Florence F. Quinlan resigned early in 1931. The 
women of the Council expressed their appreciation for 
her pioneer leadership in a resolution: 


WHEREAS, for thirteen years we have grown accus- 
tomed to seeing the cheerful smiling face of Miss Florence 
E. Quinlan, our former executive secretary, as she busied 
herself with the details of the programs outlined by this 
organization, and 

WHEREAS, Miss Quinlan’s devotion to our work was an 
inspiration to each one of us, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that as an organization in annual session 
we express to her through this medium our sincere and 
deep appreciation for the services rendered and assure her 
that our love, our prayers, and our good wishes go with 
her wherever she may be.*é 


Miss Helen Brickman served briefly as acting executive 
in addition to her tasks as director of Indian Work. Early 
in 1932 Dr. Anne Seesholtz became executive secretary. A 
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Lutheran, she had been a high school teacher, a worker 
in the Student Christian Movement, a member of the 
Fact Finders Commission for China of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry. She had studied at Marburg 
and Columbia, receiving her doctorate at the latter institu- 
tion. As for the presidency of the Council, the tendency 
was as in the Home Missions Council to shorten the term 
of the incumbent. Mrs. John K. Ferguson was followed 
successively by Mrs. Orrin R. Judd and Mrs. Daniel 
A. Poling. 

The work among migrants was the brightest star in 
the Council’s crown. It was more than ever needed in 
those difficult years when the migrant tide swelled so 
rapidly. Despite budgetary limitations, new fields were 
entered. During this period Miss Edith E. Lowry, a veteran 
in the cause, became secretary for Migrant Work. Her 
reports each year summarized an elaborate and far-flung 
program of service. For example: 


Six regions of California felt the Council’s influence 
during 1931. In the San Joaquin Valley the area of work 
of the cotton camps was extended. Four large new camps 
were included, which meant that Miss Eva Barnes, our 
registered nurse, visited regularly twenty-three camps, vary- 
ing in size from eight shacks to one hundred and seventy- 
five. Over three thousand calls were made during these 
months “in cotton” and almost every disease from mumps 
and measles to diphtheria and smallpox was treated. 
Through the “Jesus nurse,” as Miss Barnes is called, the 
mortality rate in San Joaquin Valley was reduced sixty 
Per pcent. 2a . 

For the fourth season work was carried forward in 
the Sacramento Delta region in the vicinity of Walnut 
Grove. Sunday schools were held in the nurseries of six 
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cannery camps. The health service included well baby 
clinics, courses in first aid, personal hygiene, physical 
examinations and in cooperation with local health au- 
thorities, treatments to correct physical defects. In one 
camp conditions which had caused an outbreak of typhoid 
fever were rectified. The migrants in this area were truly 
a cosmopolitan group for they included Mexican, Italian, 
white American, Hawaiian, Filipino, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portugese, Chinese and Japanese.47 
Those happen to be examples from the West Coast, but 
the projects were to be found in all parts of the country. 
Despite the general retrenchment of the year 1932, calls 
to enter new fields were answered, calls to “the straw- 
berry section near Judsonia, Arkansas; the tobacco fields 
of Bloomfield, Connecticut; a New York state canning 
center; the oyster district at Shell Pile, New Jersey, and 
the pea growing farms near Niles and Half Moon Bay, 
California.’’48 It was the combined efforts of volunteers in 
the field, the help of local communities, the assistance 
of employers who saw the value of the work, and the loyal 
support of the women’s boards, hard pressed as they were, 
that made the expansion of the program possible. It was 
truly a pioneering venture, for all this was before Federal 
and social agencies developed the interest in migrants they 
later showed and before the migrant problem became 
nationally publicized. Among women’s groups, the situa- 
tion was made clearer through a study book, Roving With 
the Migrants, by Adela J. Ballard. For several years 
Western supervisor of Migrant Work, she emphasized the 
value of the interdenominational aspect of the Council’s 
work. As part of the total effort, the Council women 
worked at legislative levels both locally and nationally to 
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secure higher standards of education and health for 
migrants. 

The Council of Women administered the program of 
religious work directors in the government Indian schools. 
Seven of them were maintained through most of this period. 
The value of the program was never more dramatically 
put than by Mrs. Ruth Muskrat Bronson, speaking on 
behalf of her people at the Home Mission Congress. She 
declared, “Sometimes I think that if I could ever — I say 
that zf I could ever — have a bitter resentment toward 
the white man for what he has done for my people, it 
would be for this one thing, that you have fostered on us 
your own narrowness and prejudices and antagonisms too 
many times when you thought you were bringing us 
Christ.” Then she went on to say: 


I believe one of the biggest things you have done to 
counteract this opinion of a divided Christianity has been 
your sending to a few of the Government schools inter- 
denominational religious work directors. This is the first 
time the majority of the Indian young people have seen 
any cooperation between the organizations teaching them 
Christ and His love. Of course, there are only a few such 
workers where there should be many.‘® 


Besides sponsoring this important program, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Work continued to serve as a liaison 
between Protestant Indian missions and the government. 
The legislative efforts of the Council of Women were 
not only related to the migrant and Indian fields, but 
went beyond them. A Legislative Committee had many 
concerns; chief among them were prohibition, immigration, 
Indians, and child labor. An International Relations Com- 
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mittee devoted itself especially to the cause of peace. Peace 
sentiment ran strong in those years. The 1931 Annual 
Report contained statements explaining that “. . . war is 
irredeemably and totally wrong,” and that the “. . . Chris- 
tian Church must be the chief agency for abolishing war.” 
The Council believed our country should become a full 
member of the League of Nations. The Council held 
memberships in the Interorganizational Council on Dis- 
armament, the National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War, and the National Council for the Prevention 
of War. 

Cooperative ties with the Federation of Women’s Boards 
of Foreign Missions strengthened as links with interde- 
nominational local women’s societies, which were inter- 
ested in both home and foreign missions, multiplied. It 
was realized that a national women’s organization, related 
to both home and foreign Councils, to coordinate women’s 
work as a whole would be desirable. ‘The National Council 
of Federated Church Women came into being in 1928 
in response to the need. It worked closely with both the 
existing women’s councils. This development, however, 
once again complicated the cooperative thrust of the Coun- 
cil of Women. On the one hand, it moved again toward 
closer relationships with the Home Missions Council, but 
on the other it found ever more intimate ties with the 
growing women’s movement. Therefore, the continuing 
efforts at merger, which at one time seemed imminent, 
failed. As one report summed it up in a sentence: “Dr. 
McDowell reported on the negotiations which had been 
held looking toward the consolidation of the Home Mis- 
sions Council and the Council of Women for Home 
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Missions, stating that on account of complications and 
other matters that have arisen recently, of vital concern 
to the women, it seemed best to suspend negotiations for 
the present.”°° But through the work of joint committees 
and the joint sessions at annual meetings, the Councils 
continued their harmonious and cooperative partnership. 

The evidence makes it clear that the two Councils with- 
stood the seven lean years of testing and served creditably 
throughout. But the long-hoped-for great advance was not 
forthcoming; home missions was hard pressed in those 
years of leveling off, and the Councils’ task to a great 
extent was to hold what had been gained. A fairly elabo- 
rate plan for a New Cooperative Home Missions Advance 
was, to be sure, adopted by the Councils in January, 1934. 
It was to be a continuation on a smaller scale of the Pro- 
gram of Survey and Adjustment. It was to follow up and 
carry out the recommendations of Home Missions Today 
and Tomorrow, to advance home missions along “construc- 
tive lines of intensive, qualitative, planned home mis- 
sions.”°! The advance had two parts, the first devoted to 
program and the second to promotion. In the first area 
there was a considerable record of achievement, which will 
be discussed later, but in the second, nothing resembling 
the initial hopes resulted. It had been hoped to have major 
conferences in each state, followed by a series of smaller 
conferences, but for a number of reasons, chiefly the in- 
ability of the boards to supply needed funds or to loan 
necessary staff, this whole side of the new advance never 
really developed. This illustrates how rocky was the soil 
that cooperative home missions had to plow in the lean 
years. 
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Yet in the bleak frontiers of depression years the Coun- 
cils in a way recovered the central springs of inspiration 
that had nourished them originally. The evangelical, mis- 
sionary fervor had been sharply challenged in the late 
1920s, but under the lash of adversity the evangelicals 
found their voices — and a receptive audience. John 
McDowell, speaking before the two Councils on “The 
Dynamic of Home Missions’ as they met in Toronto in 
1932, declared: 


Reconciliation of the individual soul with God through 
the work and influence of the Holy Spirit is the foundation 
upon which any effective Christianization of the nation or 
the world must be built. Home missionary work is always 
the immediate duty of the Christian Church. The evil 
that lies at the heart of the nation and the world is a moral 
evil, and it will only be driven out by a moral conqueror. 
Regeneration, therefore, of the individual is the basis of 
all moral progress and enlightment, the necessary first 
step toward every good, whether personal or public, social 
or political, commercial or religious.®? 


In summing up the spirit of that gathering — the only 
one of the annual meetings to be held outside of the United 
States — the Councils adopted as part of their concluding 
resolutions the following: 


If ever there was a time when America needed to be 
permeated with the spirit of Christ, it is now. The hour 
of distress is the call to service and comfort. The sense 
of the presence of God and the under-girding of His power 
is the supreme word of the hour. The Church alone can 
meet the need of the soul of America.... 

At this Council the deeper spiritual life has received 
special consideration and occupied a large space in the 
program and we therefore would call the Churches and 
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our Boards to a renewed emphasis upon the spiritual 
objectives of the Church, a humble recognition of our 
dependence on God and the bringing of all men into sub- 
jection to the will of God which alone can produce a 
Christian America.®3 


Home Missions had no intention of abandoning its social 
emphasis as it recovered its evangelical voice; rather it 
sought to keep the two in proper relation. Commission I 
had attempted to strike the balance in its report to the 
Congress: 


Home Missions do not exists primarily to teach children 
to read and write; nor to set up hospitals and establish 
clinics, however worthy such humanitarian service may be; 
nor to train immigrants to be good American citizens, 
though such is frequently one of their by-products. Home 
missions is not another name for social service. It signifies 
a specialty. It centers its attention upon a supreme pur- 
pose to reach the souls of men and lift them up to God. 

This does not mean that we are limited in our activities 
to the sermon and the pastoral call; that we have no use 
for mission schools or hospitals; that social service has 
no place in our program.54 


The evangelical as primary, the social as inescapably 
related to it — this was the sequence home missions sought 
to recover. So in 1934 Home Missions Today and To- 
morrow could report: “There is in many quarters a 
quickened and returning interest in religion and the 
Church, deriving in part from a sense of disillusionment 
and frustration.”5> The light of the old faith, which had 
flickered for a time, glowed more steadily. Professor Her- 
bert W. Schneider, in his useful mid-century report on 
religion in America, notes that the religious forces in 
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general began an “‘offensive’’ in the dark ’go’s that has 
grown steadily since then.56 Home mission history serves 
to document such a statement. 

Finally, home mission leaders found that even an ill 
wind could blow some good; they found emergent a new 
concern for Protestantism’s unitive movements. The comity 
committee summarized the trends in 1932 in these words: 


Many factors have combined to deepen the concern of 
the church for constructive comity and positive co-opera- 
tion. A sober realization of the difficulty of the task con- 
fronting the church today has made us all increasingly 
anxious to demonstrate to the country the spiritual and 
practical unity of the churches represented in these Coun- 
cils. . . . This seems to us a real opportunity to turn 
adversity, in some measure at least, into a genuine spiri- 
tual blessing. It is not our thought that we should do now 
under compulsion what we would not do otherwise. But 
does not our financial emergency make it possible for us 
to carry through policies of co-operation and comity to 
which we stand committed in principle but which, in 
more prosperous years, are blocked by organizational 
difficulties?5? 


Therefore, in the very midst of the lean years the Coun- 
cils reaffirmed the principles on which they had been 
founded and resisted the movements that would seriously 
modify or reject thefn. The seven hard years were a time 
of testing, but also a time of rethinking and rededication. 


Pes 


VI 


THE INTENSIVE PERIOD 


By 1935 the tide at last had changed, and a new spirit of 
assurance was felt in home mission circles. Secretary King 
reported to the Councils in January of that year that the 
downward trend had stopped and that better days seemed 
to be ahead. He traced a gratifying improvement in co- 
operative spirit and practice. He felt that there was a new 
spiritual depth evident among home mission workers. He 
said: 


There is an increasing emphasis in our boards and 
interdenominational agencies on evangelism. ‘The con- 
dition of our country is awakening the serious-minded 
leaders of the churches to the desperate need of a new 
revival of religion. Our Home Mission Boards are putting 
forth new efforts to bring Christ and the saving minis- 
try of the church to the distraught and defeated world.t 


The financial tide had turned, too; in the half dozen years 
(1935-1940 inclusive) with which this chapter is concerned, 
the Councils were favored by a slowly rising level of sup- 
port. Not that the seven lean years were followed by 
seven fat ones — the increase was slow. But during the 
period the receipts for the two Councils rose from less 
than $90,000 to over $120,000. The Council of Women 
operated on a budget usually not quite twice that of the 
Home Missions Council. As with the country as a whole, 
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recovery was slow and somewhat uneven, but it was 
genuine. 

Both Councils were forced to seek new executive leader- 
ship during the period. When Dr. Seesholtz resigned her 
post for personal reasons in 1936, Miss Edith Lowry, who 
had served for years in the migrant program, was well 
equipped to succeed her. She continued to supervise 
migrant work in addition to her many new duties. The 
very next year Dr. Mark A. Dawber became secretary of 
the Home Missions Council, for Dr. King had resigned 
because of ill health. English by birth, Dawber had been 
educated at the London College of Music and at Ruskin 
College. He served for a time in the education department 
of a consumer cooperative. Coming to this country in 
1911, he studied at Boston University School of Theology, 
Drew Theological Seminary, and Garrett Biblical Institute. 
After some years in the rural pastorate, he served a six- 
year term as Professor of Rural Leadership at Boston. He 
then became Superintendent of the Department of Rural 
Work of the Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Both Miss 
Lowry and Dr. Dawber were very familiar figures in Coun- 
cil circles and both enjoyed the confidence of their con- 
stituencies. 

The practice of rotating the presidency had become 
standard for both Councils, and consideration as to de- 
nominational affiliation was given in the succession. Thus 
Mrs. Daniel A. Poling, a Baptist, was succeeded as president 
of the Council of Women by Mrs. Millard Robinson, a 
Methodist, and she by Mrs. Augustus ‘Trowbridge, an 
Episcopalian. For the Home Missions Council, the execu- 
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tive secretaries of three major home mission boards served 
two years apiece: Drs. Ernest M. Halliday, Edward D. 
Kohlstedt, and Homer McMillan, representing the Con- 
gregational Christian, Methodist Episcopal, and Presby- 
terian (U.S.) communions. 

Chastened somewhat by the grim period through which 
they had passed and somewhat more realistic than they 
had once been in their appraisal of themselves and the 
situation they faced, the Councils by 1935 were once again 
facing forward, once again seeking to adventure on the 
new frontiers of an America slowly emerging from de- 
pression and beginning to awaken to the meaning of the 
totalitarianism menacing the world. The theme adopted 
for special emphasis in 1935 was indicative of the new 
mood — Pioneering Today in American Life. But it was a 
far different kind of pioneering from that of the “great 
century’ of expansion! 

Dr. Dawber delineated the character of the new period 
early in 193% when he addressed the Councils on the 
theme Home Missions in an Intensive Era. His text was 
taken from the writings of James Truslow Adams: ‘America 
The great 
expansive periods — first the great period of physical 
expansion of frontier days and then the years of industrial 
expansion — had passed, he declared, and home missions 
must learn its tasks anew for an intensive age. Missions 
might seem less romantic in such a time, but it was all 
the more imperative. To be adequate for the new demands, 
home missions would have to revise and simplify its struc- 
ture. With the slowing of immigration, the extent of 


’ 


is settled up and Americans must settle down.’ 


foreign language work would diminish and its nature would 
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change. Federal. state, and local agencies were in many 
places adequately providing services that had been supplied 
by such home mission institutions as schools, hospitals, and 
homes; radical readjustments were called for at such points. 
In terms of personnel, the intensive emphasis meant that 
home missions must raise standards, and not use whom- 
ever it could secure to do its work. In short, Dawber 
insisted, home missions must be qualified; what was specifi- 
cally home missions should be separated from other types 
of work to be done by other agencies. He concluded: 


The intensive era with its restrictions on life, with more 
limited incomes, with the missionary projects within the 
eye and better understanding of the supporting constitu- 
ency, will demand that home mission boards shall now 
decide as to what types of work are their responsibility, 
and in this way, justify their existence as institutions 
dealing with legitimate missionary undertakings, thorough- 
ly qualified and for which no apology is needed.? 


Quality rather than quantity was to be the main emphasis 
of the intensive period. 

In the half dozen years of the intensive period, two major 
interests dominated the minds of Council members, and 
the story can be summarized in terms of those chief con- 
cerns. Both of them are very familiar, for they were the 
logical outcome of Council history to that time, yet in the 
intensive years they were given a characteristic, intensified 
development. For purposes of clarity and compactness, 
certain aspects of the work of the Councils will be reported 
in elaboration of one of the themes, and other aspects in 
explanation of the second, though of course both concerns 
were felt in all of the things that were done. Both emphases 
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were as old as Council history; yet in this period they were 
developed with new texture and quality and with new 
implementation. 

One of these motifs was the familiar social emphasis, now 
focused especially on the protection and improvement of 
Christian democracy. Dr. Dawber wrote: “. . . the Mission 
Boards must now march out on the new economic and 
social frontiers to wage war against any and every agency 
and institution that in any way contributes to the poverty 
and destitution of the people.”? ‘The Council of Women 
in 1936 heard addresses on the topics The Church in Action 
for Social Ideals and ‘The Church in Action on Social 
Issues. With evident enthusiasm the women agreed: 


We find a social conscience has been developed which 
enables the Church to begin to put into practice that 
which it has taught and for which it has had a program 
over a period of fifteen years. . . . It is wonderful to 
be living in this age when there is some acceptance of 
the social issues of the Gospel.* 


The emphasis was not new, but in these years of national 
preoccupation with the problems of society and economics 
they expressed the common mind of the Councils in a 
way they had not in earlier periods. The divided mind 
as to the necessity of pioneering on social frontiers that 
had marked the first decade had been unified; the one- 
sided mind that sought to replace evangelical goals with 
social ones had been corrected. The clearer perspective 
as to the fundamental nature of the missionary task that 
the lean years had brought was not forgotten but was kept 
to the fore in thinking and planning. Dr. Halliday, for ex- 
ample, in a presidential address, affirmed: 
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We must always remember that ours is a ministry of 
the spirit. We and our fellow laborers are ambassadors of 
the Eternal. We deal primarily not in the transitory 
values of earthly things but in the treasures which moth 
and rust cannot corrupt, which thieves cannot break 
through nor steal. Inextricably bound as we are to the 
necessities of food and clothing and shelter, gladly living 
in this present world, we still are citizens of a far country 
toward which we are journeying.5 


As ardent a social Christian as Mark Dawber insisted: 
“Every social crisis is an evangelistic opportunity.’ 

The social emphasis of home missions in these intensive 
years was set in the context of an evangelical liberalism 
very like the social gospel of the Rauschenbusch tradition 
before the first world war.? In one of his articles, the his- 
torian of the social gospel, Dr. C. Howard Hopkins, has 
said that he is not convinced that those who speak of the 
decline of the social gospel from 1915 to 1940 in America 
have assayed the period correctly.8 The history of the 
Home Missions Councils certainly tends to corroborate 
Hopkins’ opinion here, as does the fact that a number of 
denominations created official social action agencies in the 
1930's. In home mission circles, the intensive period saw 
the climax of the evangelical social gospel emphasis. 

The theological storms of the 1930’s apparently did not 
make much impression among the home mission forces; 
the familiar evangelical liberal theology with its resolve 
to build the kingdom of God on earth was confidently 
assumed. That it was under sharp attack from the move- 
ments of “realism” and ‘‘neo-orthodoxy” did not trouble 
the peace of the Councils. The names of Barth and 
Brunner, or Niebuhr and Tillich, were rarely mentioned 
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at Council deliberations. But though there was little 
direct impact of the theological conflict then raging, its 
indirect effects can be sensed. The kingdom hope was 
phrased in somewhat less utopian terms than it had been 
at an earlier period; it was understood that it was further 
away than had once been imagined. As a more immediate 
goal, the Councils felt themselves charged with the task 
of safeguarding Christian democracy, with leveling the 
barriers that stood in the way of a democracy thoroughly 
Christianized. They asserted that Christianity was essen- 
tial to the preservation of democracy. Dr. E. D. Kohlstedt 
summed up the prevailing view by declaring: “Co-operative 
Christianity can save America and the world from the 
chaotic conditions which threaten the stability of civili- 
zation,” and “A Christian democracy, to the minds of our 
most constructive and farsighted statesmen, is the only 
procedure in religion, economics, education, and govern- 
ment that can ultimately survive.’”!° Arthur Holt even 
more emphatically affirmed: 


? 


The Protestant type of religion is the only religion 
which on a large scale believes in freedom, believes in 
persuasion, believes in cohesion through faith and justice, 
believes in people being guided by their imagination, 
believes in leading people to a state of spiritual ma- 
turity. Democracy has practically the same creed." 


The kingdom might seem more remote, but home mis- 
sions, in those days of the totalitarian threat to democarcy, 
shifted the focus to the establishment of a truly Christian 
democracy as an attainable milestone on the way. In this 
framework of ideas, then, the Councils not only asserted 
the relevance of their Christian faith to social, economic, 
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and political issues, they also made the social concern one 
of the two main foci of their outreach. 

The seriousness of this social concern was demonstrated 
when the 1939 annual meeting of the Councils was com- 
bined with a conference on Home Missions and Social 
Trends. ‘The purpose was to state the facts of social change 
and appraise the work of home missions in their light. 
Leaders of the conference included Dr. Arthur E. Holt, 
Will W. Alexander of the Federal Farm Security Admin- 
istration, and Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. ‘The presence of the 
government officials was indicative of the general approval 
that home mission forces were giving to the Federal efforts 
in the social field. Indeed, soon after the 1936 election 
that returned the Roosevelt administration, the chairman 
of the Migrant Work Committee could even say: “I do 
not know the shades of your political passions before 
November 3, but I suspect that I shall be right in feeling 
sure that dedicated as you are to the social gospel of Jesus, 
you must follow with sympathy the trends in national 
government to meet and heal human suffering.”!? Char- 
acteristic of the Home Missions and Social ‘Trends Con- 
ference was the contribution of Will Alexander. Reviewing . 
his forty years of work with farm and handicapped 
families, he concluded: 

Those years have left me with this profound conviction: 
the church is failing to meet the religious needs of these 
people, because it has made little or no effort to meet 
their social and economic needs. If we can solve the 
urgent problems of food and shelter and security for the 


bottom one third of our farm population, the answer 
to their spiritual problems will not be hard to find.}% 
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In a concluding summary of the conference, Hermann 
Morse gathered up the threads of the discussions by de- 
fining where home missions was: 


Historically, the first phase of home missions was primar- 
ily a geographic phase. The second phase was occasioned 
by racial differentiation. The third phase was occasioned 
by social differentiation.4 


In this third phase — the intensive period — the social 
aspects of home missions were accentuated. 

This was especially evident in the work of the Migrant 
Committee of the Council of Women. The Committee 
prefaced its report for 1935 with the words: ‘For the 
fifteenth year, the Church, through the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, has been at work in the migrant labor 
field, serving the migrant laborer and his family, meeting 
their physical and spiritual needs and working to correct 
the social and economic injustices conditioning the lives 
of the two million and more migrant laborers.’!5 ‘The 
social orientation of the committee was revealed by the 
chairman’s remarks a year later: 


I can remember, and so can you, when we were pri- 
marily concerned to demonstrate, to validate the ability of 
religious workers to do a scientific piece of Christian 
social service. We no longer need to protest to that 
point. It has been a source of satisfaction to see, year 
by year, the increasing acceptance by the various great 
welfare agencies, whose genius as social servants is classi- 
cal, of this piece of Christ-invoked, Christ-concerned child- 
saving in which we are engaged... . 

Time was when we hoped to sit on the fringes of the 
National Conference of Social Work and catch the crumbs 
of social inspiration. Last night Miss Lowry made me 
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dizzy with a list of our involvements in the forthcoming 
1937 conference. . . . So your Council work moves into 
the new dignity and the greater responsibility of an as- 
sociate group in the National Conference.16 


The dimensions of the migrant problem grew through 
the 1930’s. The activity of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion in making loans to the needy and in operating 
migrant camps focused public attention on it. The Council 
contributed in many ways to public understanding of 
the matter. Especially Edith Lowry’s pamphlet, They 
Starve That We May Eat: Migrants of the Crops, replete 
with unforgettable description of migrant life and its 
difficulties, attracted wide attention and significantly con- 
tributed to national acquaintance with the problem. 

Migrant work was steadily expanded as needs multiplied 
and as rising interest made greater resources available. 
Over fifty areas were served in 1938; yet knowing how 
great were needs yet unmet, the Council sought ways to 
reach new fields. One fertile suggestion was that certain 
situations could best be served by a team — a socially- 
minded minister, his wife as children’s worker, and a 
public health nurse. Such a team could move with the 
migrants as they followed the crops. The support of the 
Home Missions Council was enlisted, and in 1939 the first 
team took to the field. It worked so well that it was de- 
cided to make the Migrant Committee the joint agent of 
the two Councils; the enlarged committee was able to 
operate over sixty projects in fifteen states in 1940. The 
small permanent migrant staff was assisted each summer 
by a sizable detachment of college and seminary students. 

Miss Laura Parker’s review of the extensive work in 
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1940 referred to the details of program in state after state; 
the flavor of the effort can be sampled by a few excerpts 
about the work in one state: 


In 1926 the program was initiated in California with one 
community worker and a missionary nurse who gave her 
time to California, Oregon, and Arizona, working among 
the Oriental and Mexican groups who made up the 
greater percentage of migratory workers. Today three 
full-time nurses, two ministers, and some 30 part-time 
workers serve in vacation schools, community centers, 
recreational projects, and a social-religious ministry sup- 
ervised by the Home Missions Councils. . . . Staff mem- 
bers move four to six times per year as the families move 
from crop to crop... . 

Missionary nurses combine a program of health and 
religious education, reaching hundreds of families per 
week. A monthly report from a nurse servicing cotton 
shows 259 camp visits and 1,850 home visits contacting 


5.795 people.'? 


The Councils preferred to work in cooperation with a local 
committee in a given area, and where none existed efforts 
to organize one were made, usually through the local 
council of churches. ; 

Indian work in the intensive period also illustrates the 
social emphasis. The sponsoring of the religious work 
directors was continued, but as their distinctive contribu- 
tion the Councils put stress on the improvement of the 
political and economic condition of the Indians. As they 
saw it: 

The continued poverty of the Indians, the continuance 
of their wardship status with a growing dependency on the 


United States Government, the cultural lag between the 
older and younger generations accompanied by the break- 
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ing down of old standards and controls without the sub- 
stitution of adequate new ones, the indifference and at 
times destructive influence of white populations adjacent 
to reservations, the widespread use of liquor—these are 
some of the more pressing of the problems which challenge 
the church to a united and more effective service.18 


‘The continued dependency of Indians on the government 
was especially perplexing. It reflected a shift in Federal 
policy. For many years, clearly since the General Allot- 
ment Act (Dawes Act) of 1887, the trend had been to 
provide individual Indians with land in the hope and 
expectancy that they would become normal and undiffer- 
entiated citizens. Missions favored this, even though they 
knew how difficult it was to work out — many Indians sold 
the land directly they received title. But during the 
Roosevelt administration a somewhat different policy was 
adopted. The Reorganization Act of 1934, often known 
as the Wheeler-Howard Bill, halted the further general 
allotment of land to individuals and favored a return to 
tribal control for those tribes so choosing and properly 
organizing themselves under constitution and charter. Such 
tribes — and tribal membership was broadly interpreted to 
include those with but remote ties — could receive govern- 
ment assistance and subsidy. Many felt this meant a new 
benevolent paternalism — in effect a return to wardship. 
The new Commissioner of Indian Affairs, John Collier, 
advocated a restoration of Indian customs; many felt this 
meant a new “cult of the primitive’? and were sharply 
opposed.!* A report of the Indian Committee sums up the 
feeling with which this proposal was received by most 
Protestant missionaries: 
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We must frankly face the fact that the policy of the 
present administration of Indian affairs affords little op- 
portunity for cooperation with the evangelistic, education, 
and health programs of the church mission Boards. During 
all the years prior to the present administration, the story 
of the progress of the red man in the adoption of the 
standards of Christian civilization stands out in the record 
of history as an impressive illustration of the effectiveness 
of cooperative effort and sympathetic understanding be- 
tween the forces representing the Church in America and 
governmental agencies. 

Repeated and persistent emphasis in public documents 
emanating from the Office of Indian Affairs upon the policy 
of helping the Indians turn back to their so called ‘“‘ancient 
cultures” and to revive the pagan practices and ceremonies 
of the pre-Columbian era, in order to come into the full 
realization of their heritage as Indians, appears to the 
Christian forces of America to be a denial of the right 
of the Indians to enter into the appreciation of their 
Christian heritage which is implicit in their status as 
American citizens.?° 


An appeal was made to the denominations to strengthen 
their Indian work and to inform their constituencies as to 
what was going on, so that unfavorable policies might be 
resisted. 

Some of those who were in sympathy with this attempted 
revival of Indian customs justified the use of peyote. In 
1918 a Native Christian Church that used peyote for 
sacramental purposes had been incorporated in Oklahoma. 
In 1934 an amendment that minimized the Christian ele- 
ments in the group’s life and accentuated the “relation to 
our forefathers’ was added to the charter. The new atmo- 
sphere had given the cult a fresh lease on life. Mission 
forces were convinced that the use of peyote slowed up 
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mental processes, was emotionally degrading, and lowered 
resistance to disease. They felt that the religious organi- 
zation often became a protective front for the use of the 
drug. Tension between missions and Federal forces was 
heightened when the Indian department entered a long 
adverse report on a bill introduced by Senator Chavez to 
prohibit the interstate transportation of peyote. 

These developments accentuated the Councils’ focus on 
the social and legislative aspects of their Indian work. In 
1938 the two Councils joined with the Indian Rights 
Association and the American Association on Indian Affairs 
in sponsoring a conference in Atlantic City. The resolu- 
tions that were prepared indicate a broad general interest 
in the entire range of Indian affairs. The plight of the 
Navaho Indians, who were deep in poverty and illiteracy, 
especially troubled the delegates; they insisted that any real 
solution of the problem hinged on understanding the 
Navaho point of view and securing their wholehearted 
cooperation. A detailed program for the amelioration of 
the liquor evil and the effective enforcement of the existing 
laws was sketched. Statements relating to the improvement 
and simplification of the Office of Indian Affairs were 
agreed upon. The conference recommended some amend- 
ments to the Reorganization Act of 1934. On the debated is- 
sues of the restoration of native cultures, the delegates de- 
clared: 

It is recommended that in the adminstration of the 
program to preserve Indian culture the emphasis should 
be on seeking out basic attitudes which have a true spiri- 
tual or social value for the Indians, rather than on mere 


external manifestations, such as dancing and the wearing 
of moccasins.?1 
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The Indian committee also cooperated in a Washington 
seminar in which missionary representatives and govern- 
ment agents met to discuss common problems; in 1939 
five regional seminars of similar nature were held on the 
field. ‘These contributed to mutual understanding and 
gave the Protestant forces an opportunity to express opin- 
ions on important issues. Finally, because the Indian popu- 
lation was steadily growing and the social situation steadily 
changing, the work of survey had to be continued. The 
Phelps Stokes Fund and the Department of Race Relations 
of Yale University cooperated in these efforts. 

Council interest in legislative activities went beyond the 
migrant and Indian foci, however. Various actions ex- 
pressed approval of such measures as the establishment of 
regular immigration quotas for Orientals, the anti-lynching 
bill, the neutrality act, the child labor amendment, and 
_ various housing measures. The Council of Women was 
especially active in the legislative field, and belonged to a 
number of national organizations active in such work.?? 
In their study books and conferences the Councils were 
quick to speak on behalf of disadvantaged groups of all 
kinds; they strove to awaken the churches to the issues 
and were anxious to work with other agencies in finding 
solutions. The plight of the sharecroppers, the difficulties 
of refugees, the perplexities of Eskimo and Indian peoples, 
the suffering of Puerto Ricans, the deprivations of isolated 
Southern mountaineers — these were sympathetically re- 
ported through home mission channels, and the mission- 
aries did what they could in meeting the needs. “Home 
mission forces generally accept the viewpoint that their 
primary concern with respect to such interests is to stimu- 
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late activity of the state or private philanthropy so that 
the church may be freed for its major business,’ wrote 
Dr. Morse.?* As part of this work of stimulating private 
and public concern, the executive secretaries undertook a 
series of radio talks in 1939. Miss Lowry spoke on Women 
in a Changing World, and Dr. Dawber on Frontiers of 
American Life. These addresses epitomized the social di- 
mensions of the Councils’ life in this intensive period. 

The other pole around which the work of the Councils 
turned in these years was that of consolidation. In part 
this was the continuation of the familiar emphases on 
comity and cooperation. But it went beyond it in several 
ways. There was an extension in the actual operation of 
cooperative projects by the Councils. There was a marked 
increase in the contacts and cooperation among the inter- 
denominational agencies. But the shaping influence of the 
motif of consolidation was most dramatically illustrated by 
the merger of the two Councils at the close of this period. 

Of the two parts of the Home Mission Advance, the 
advance in promotion did not prove very successful, but 
with the advance in program it was quite different. By 
advance in program was meant the organization of state 
and local councils, the occupation of neglected fields, the 
conscientious facing of comity questions, and the extension 
of interdenominational cooperation in actual field projects. 

A most effective device for relieving the evils of over- 
churching and competition was the development of master 
lists. Early in the decade several denominations worked 
together to tabulate, place by place, the appropriations 
made by their boards to sustain local churches or missions. 
These master lists, which were effective for the most part 
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in places of less than ten thousand population, showed 
immediately where there was excessive duplication of 
effort. As the idea caught on, it came under the super- 
vision of the Home Missions Council. Six denominations 
signed a national comity agreement on May 17, 1935.74 
They pledged themselves to submit all fields that appeared 
to be competitive to the comity committee of the state 
home mission council or council of churches. If further 
study showed that competitive situations did exist, the 
boards pledged to withdraw aid, unless the problem could 
be solved by the techniques of the exchange of fields or the 
allocation of responsibility. Actually, few situations were 
brought up for negotiation — they were resolved by 
agreement at the outset. Dr. King gave a great deal of his 
time in 1935 to this effort, traveling into thirty-one states 
in following it up. Fewer competitive situations than had 
been supposed were found; the earlier work of the Coun- 
cils combined with the pruning effects of depression had 
done much clearing away. After four years of operation, 
however, it was reported that the six denominations in- 
volved had withdrawn aid from 346 points in thirty-four 
states as a consequence of the master lists — a not incon- 
siderable accomplishment. The master list technique won 
commendation and approval everywhere. “It is doing more 
to restore confidence than anything we have done up to the 
present time,’ King exclaimed.?5 The plan also helped in 
pointing out places still neglected religiously, and specific 
allocations were effected as part of the project. 

In places of larger population where the master list 
device was not so useful, the Committee on the City and 
New Americans sought to serve. Its emphasis was heavily 
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on the need for more than mere comity in metropolitan 
areas. In connection with the 1937 annual meeting the 
committee conducted a National Conference on the City 
Church. ‘The concluding resolution of the gathering clearly 
illustrated the twin foci — social and unitive — of the 
Councils in the intensive years. It called for increased 
church activity in the important concerns of slum clearance 
and housing; it called “for a definite advance beyond 
comity toward a larger measure of practical church unity.’’6 
Here the dynamic nature of comity in twentieth century 
American Protestantism becomes clearly evident — it 
ever pushes on to some fuller form of unity. Once the 
validity of the Christian work of other communions is 
granted and at the same time the fact of vast unmet needs 
is recognized, the question always follows, why can we not 
do more than just keep out of each other’s way, why can we 
not advance together toward a larger measure of practical 
church unity? By continuing surveys and conferences, the 
committee sought to find ways of answering this question. 

In their early years, the Councils were mainly councils 
in the minimal sense of the word; they conceived their role 
to be that of promoting good will between the boards and 
helping them to do their work more efficiently. ‘This 
work the Councils did throughout their entire history; 
much of this story has been told and needs no repetition. 
Suffice it to say that floods of interdenominational study 
books continued to pour from the press; summer schools 
and assemblies continued to be sponsored; committees and 
departments continued to work away at their tasks. Such 
continuing activities fulfilled the early vision of the Coun- 
cils as a clearinghouse of information and as a resource 
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to the boards. In facing the frontiers of the twentieth 
century, however, it was discovered — first in the war years, 
and then especially in connection with Indian and migrant 
fields — that some field missionary operations might best 
be done directly by the Councils. ‘There was considerable 
resistance to this in theory, but it was gradually overcome 
in practice and, for certain areas, accepted. 

More problematical, however, was the direct support 
and encouragement of churches of interdenominational 
character, such as the Radburn and Boulder experiments. 
Many Council supporters were uneasy about this. To what 
larger body? But the history of independent churches has 
related? To the Councils, or to the Federal Council? Then 
in effect a new denomination was being started! To no 
larger body? But the history of independent churches has 
on the whole not been encouraging from the evangelical 
viewpoint; such churches easily drift into isolation or into 
eccentricities. "To the Community Church Movement? But 
then funds raised by the denominations would be spent 
in building churches that would belong to what was 
really an emerging denomination of sorts. But despite 
these problems, it was a fact that by the middle 1930's 
there were at a number of points large transient popula- 
tions gathered near.the site of huge government projects. 
The choice was between some orderly cooperation in 
launching Protestant work and a pattern of tiny competi- 
tive churches. 

The Councils felt that the Boulder pattern had worked 
well, so at the Bonneville Dam in Oregon the Home 
Missions Council, with the cooperation of seven boards 
and in relation to the Oregon Council of Churches, pro- 
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vided a pastor. Several men in succession served the area, 
conducting services, teaching classes, organizing midweek 
groups, and visiting regularly in the construction com- 
munities. As it turned out, the impermanence of the 
community did not permit the founding of a church as 
at Boulder, and the work was turned over to a nearby 
congregation to become part of the Bonneville-Cascade 
Locks Larger Parish. 

Coulee Dam in the state of Washington was one of the 
vastest government projects of the 1930’s. Here the Coun- 
cil worked with the Washington Council of Churches to 
erect and staff a small community church in 1935. The 
only church for seven thousand people, its work steadily 
expanded. The building was enlarged and a parsonage 
erected. Local support slowly increased, but the Council’s 
financial assistance was needed for some years. Similar work 
was undertaken at Shasta Dam in California; in cooperation 
with the ministers of nearby Reading a small building 
was erected. The church school, under the direction of 
Miss Grace Kendrick, grew so quickly that an addition 
soon had to be made to the building. 

Meanwhile, Grace Community Church at Boulder con- 
tinued to flourish. A most tragic event occurred on 
Christmas Eve, 1937, when the pastor was killed by a 
drunken driver. Something of what Mr. Stevenson had 
meant to the community was expressed by a local columnist 
six months later: 


The very memory of Parson Tom is eternally enshrined 
in the hearts of all who knew him. His unselfish devotion 
to his work left an imprint on the minds of every resident 
that will never be forgotten. 
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His work goes on in capable hands. His followers are 
carrying on his program and his church is still an im- 
portant influence in the community to which he came as 
a pioneer and to whose service he gave his life.?7 


Some time later the suggestion was made that it might be 
best to link the church to a denomination. The Rev. Harold 
M. Eymann, then pastor, replied: 


Personally, I think, and the whole sentiment of the 
church here is that we need an interdenominational tie-up 
at Boulder City. We need it to keep any one denomination 
from getting the upper hand here. I do not think the 
suggestion of having one denomination supervise this 
work would work at all. We need the interdenominational 
tie-up in the appointment of pastors. And we need such 
a tie-up for our investments in mission work.?§ 


Grace Church began to send its benevolence contributions 
to the Council, taking its place with the thousands of 
American churches first started through home mission 
aid that then in turn became a source of strength for 
further outreach. But in effect it was using the Council 
as a denominational headquarters. 

Another interdenominational venture of somewhat simi- 
lar type was started in 1935 at the Cumberland Mountain 
Homestead near Crossville, ‘Tennessee, not far from the 
Norris Dam. Five boards contributed to the support of 
the Rev. C. C. Haun, who divided his time between the 
homesteaders and the mountain people nearby. There 
was little opportunity for the development of a permanent 
church, and in 1940 the project was discontinued. 

Of greater permanent result was a project undertaken 
at Arthurdale, West Virginia. There the government had 
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started its first homestead for the rehabilitation of unfor- 
tunate and destitute families. From 1933 to 1937 there 
had been no resident pastor, and even after the organiza- 
tion of Arthurdale Community Church in 1937, the pastor 
was part time and nonresident. In 1939, the Home Mis- 
sions Council was invited to participate in the calling and 
support of a full-time man, and the Rev. L. O. Hooks was 
installed. Then, as he put it: “... the community became 
church conscious”: 


A crowded church school, a unified worship which over- 
whelmingly belongs to children, a young people’s society 
of alive and anxious youth, all are calling the adults to 
service. . . . And thus the church of Christ is being built 
upon the basis that we are all one in Christ, and belatedly 
the spiritual has come to enrich and glorify the other 
aspects of life at Arthurdale.?® 


Thus among a people whose acquaintance with Christianity 
had been largely of an extremely sectarian type, an inter- 
denominational church became a reality. 

These projects were widely heralded as the ripe fruit 
of interdenominational cooperation. Many saw in them 
ways of meeting difficult and complex situations. When 
Council leaders awoke to the seriousness of the share- 
cropper situation in the later 1930's, it was hoped that 
missions workers in the government homestead projects 
might develop useful programs. But some experiments in 
the summer of 1940 yielded only negative results. The 
Councils did not intend to give up easily, however. As 
Mark Dawber summed up the first, rather unhappy efforts: 


We need to keep clearly in mind that this is one of the 
most difficult fields of service for the church. It is for the 
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most part unexplored territory. We entered with the full 
realization that we should face terrific obstacles and many 
disappointments and that there was no previous experi- 
ence that would be of much help to us as we made the 
adventure. Our experience in the short time we have 
been operating has fully justified these apprehensions but 
will serve to guide us as we go forward in the future.?° 


Twentieth century missions had not lost its zeal for the 
frontiers! 

The mind of the Councils was somewhat divided, how- 
ever, on such interdenominational projects, especially those 
that might lead to the establishment of community 
churches. When the government indicated early in 1935 
that a Rehabilitation Homestead Colony was to be estab- 
lished in the Matanuska Valley in Alaska there was hope 
on the part of both some home mission and Federal 
leaders that something like the Boulder church might be 
developed there. But the Presbyterians felt that inasmuch 
as the project was adjacent to their work at Anchorage 
they should take the lead, and their Rev. B. J. Bingle was 
sent to Matanuska. He was anxious to found a church 
for his denomination, but the weight of Council influence 
was against this. Dr. John M. Somerndike of the Board 
of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church (U.S. A.) 
— and chairman of the Home Missions Council’s Alaska 
Committee — agreed with his man in the field, however. 
He wrote: 


I heartily approve of Mr. Bingle’s suggestion that the 
Presbyterians take care of this project in the Matanuska 
Valley, and that the Methodists provide a ministry for the 
colonization project at Homer, to which Mr. Bingle refers 
in his letter. I will frankly say that in my judgment, this 
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is very much to be preferred over the organization of an 
undenominational church.?! 

Finally, however — and here the workings of cooperative 
machinery can be felt — the Presbyterians agreed to keep 
the work on an interdenominational basis, and when time 
came to organize a church, to make it a Presbyterian- 
related community church. But the incident illustrated 
that the trend toward the creation of undenominational 
churches was not approved by some leaders in the Councils. 
The consolidation trend raised some difficult issues. 

The most dramatic illustrations of the motif of con- 
solidation can be found in the areas of inter-council de- 
velopment. The Joint Committee on Planning and Strat- 
egy, under whose watchful eye most of the cooperative 
achievements of the intensive period were carried out, 
had within its own membership representatives of the 
Federal Council, the International Council of Religious | 
Education, the Missionary Education Movement, and the 
Community Church Workers. Under its supervision, a 
number of state home mission councils grew into state 
councils of churches, often by merger with other special- 
ized bodies in the state. It was found at the state level 
that it was far preferable that there be one interdenomina- 
ional body representing at once the various major national 
interdenominational movements. By 1940 the Home Mis- 
sions Council had relationships with thirty-seven state 
councils of one type or other. There was also much co- 
operation between the Home Missions Council and various 
regional conferences or fellowships of home missionaries; 
the nature of the relationship varied from group to group, 
for they themselves varied greatly with respect to their 
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structure and the efficiency with which they operated. 
The network of cooperation was drawn together more 
tightly by such ties. 

Another form of inter-agency cooperation was the Na- 
tional Preaching Mission. The first suggestion for this 
evangelistic effort came to Dr. King in a letter from the 
Rev. Hugh Thompson Kerr, who asked: “Could the Home 
Missions Council project across America a series of evan- 
gelistic services which would present the Christian gospel in 
a fresh way?’33 King was greatly interested, but felt that 
such an effort needed wider sponsorship. He took the 
suggestion to Dr. Samuel M. Cavert, general secretary of 
the Federal Council, and Dr. Jesse M. Bader, the secretary 
for evangelism. Under Federal Council leadership but 
with the cooperation of other agencies the mission was 
undertaken. A series of great gatherings was held across 
the land; it was estimated that over two million people 
were in attendance at the four-day sessions held in twenty- 
five major cities. Following these, twelve hundred shorter 
missions were held in surrounding towns and cities. King 
played a major part in the planning and carrying out of 
this tremendous mission effort, and at its conclusion de- 
clared with satisfaction: 


On this Mission I believe I did some of my most 
effective work for the Council and for home missions. 
Nothing within my experience has been more helpful and 
inspirational to the home mission cause than this Mission. 
Thousands of our home mission pastors, many of the 
officers and members of our small home mission churches, 
especially in the Western part of the country, attended 
the Missions. The Mission brought many discouraged and 
almost defeated pastors new courage and new vision.%4 
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Another significant development in cooperative relation- 
ships was the establishment of the Inter-Council Field 
Committee, which held its first meeting on July 1, 1935. 
Representatives of the two Home Missions Councils, the 
Federal Council, and the International Council of Religi- 
ous Education were present. King was elected first chair- 
man of the committee, which discussed relationships be- 
tween councils, the organization of state and city councils, 
and the coordination of work in the field. The Field 
Committee was soon enlarged as the Foreign Missions 
Conference, the Missionary Education Movement, and the 
National Council of Federated Church Women sent repre- 
sentation. The results of this correlation were soon seen 
in a number of cooperative projects: the United Christian 
Youth Movement, the United Christian Adult Movement, 
and the National Protestant Laymen’s Commission on 
Character Building. Then came the United Christian 
Advance, an attempt to coordinate the major field enter- 
prises in a common intensive field strategy, so that the 
six interdenominational councils “.. . with the support and 
cooperation of their constituent denominational organiza- 
tions and agencies, will march in step and time and unison 
toward the great objective of our common Protestantism 
in America and the world.” But it was insisted: 


It is not an effort to regiment our denominations, or 
to interfere with the distinctive programs of our various 
councils, boards, and agencies, but to coordinate their 
activities and lead them on in a more real unity of 
spirit and effort in a constructive and effective approach 
to the one great objective of us all, the bringing in of the 
Kingdom of God on earth.%® 
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The closer relationship proved to be so helpful that in 
October, 1939, the Inter-Council Field Committee became 
officially the Inter-Council Field Department “‘to translate 
the spirit of unity into cooperative action locally.” ‘The 
logic of comity was driving the cooperative agencies them- 
selves closer together. As interdenominational interests 
were more and more being represented at city and state 
levels by one council, there was inevitably need for a closer 
relationship at the top. 

The Council of Women was involved in many of these 
developments, but as before it was also being pulled an- 
other way, for cooperative women’s work was also moving 
toward consolidation. In 1937 representatives of the Com- 
mittee on Women’s Work of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference,?° the National Council of Federated Church 
Women,?? and the Council of Women met, and decided 
to use the term National Committee of Church Women to 
represent the three groups in certain agreed undertakings 
and to work toward an inclusive women’s organization. 
This committee was soon in touch with some six thousand 
local groups. But all this meant that the Council of 
Women was sharing some of its activities with the others. 
As Edith Lowry explained it in 1939: 


This year for the first time the three groups participated 
as one in the National Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War; they united in publishing the “Church Woman”; 
they united in an exhibit of church women’s activities 
at the Convention of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education at Columbus, Ohio; two hundred more 
communities in the United States observed the World 
Day of Prayer; the May Day Luncheon, originally an af- 
fair of our Council and held in New York, became a na- 
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tionwide observance of the three groups in more than 400 
communities of the United States, and last but not least, 
the National Committee of Church Women established an 
ofice—Room 63, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.— 
where so many of the national interdenominational organi- 
zations have headquarters.38 


In view of this, the Finance Committee recommended that 
the Council drop its membership in five organizations in- 
asmuch as these interests were provided for under the new 
arrangement. Miss Lowry pointed out the meaning of these 
developments as follows: 


The interests of almost all the program committees of 
the Council are now merged in committees joint with one 
or more other organizations. Co-operation is what we have 
preached and are practicing, and it is taking our Council 
in two directions at the same time—a closer relationship 
with the Home Missions Council and a closer relationship 
with the women’s organizations through the National Com- 
mittee of Church Women. In the process the Council of 
Women for Home Missions seems to be losing its identity.*® 


But which way would it go? 

At first it looked as though the Council of Women 
would merge with the new inclusive women’s organization. 
The appointment of an associate secretary was delayed, it 
was explained in 1940, because: 


The fact is that from month to month the position we 
wanted her to fill seemed to change in character with the 
further progress in our plans for union with the two 
other women’s organizations, and your Committee con- 
cluded that it would be wiser to delay the appointment 
of any other permanent addition to the staff until this 
union was effected.*° 
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The pull in the other direction proved to be the 
stronger, however. The close ties with the Home Missions 
Council were strengthened further in that many of the 
women’s boards of home missions were being brought into 
closer relationship to the general boards — the trend 
toward consolidation was felt in the denominations also. 
At the annual meeting of January, 1940, the two Councils 
listened to Mrs. Fred S. Bennett and Dr. Willard M. Wick- 
izer speak on The Content of Home Missions and The 
Field and Function of the Home Missions Council, respec- 
tively. Both of these raised the question of merger, and 
made such an impression on the Councils that they were 
referred to the Joint Administrative Committee with power. 
That body met simultaneously with the Joint Committee 
on Planning and Strategy on November 11, 1940, and it 
was voted to merge the Councils. 

The date of the annual meetings had been advanced 
from the customary January dates to early December, 1940, 
so that they could be synchronized with the meetings of 
the other interdenominational bodies — all this at the 
request of the Federal Council, for the moves that led to 
the organization of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America ten years later 
were already afoot. Therefore it was on December g, 1940, 
following separate sessions of both Councils at which the 
merger was formally approved, that the union was effected 
and a prepared Constitution and By-Laws amended and 
adopted.*! After prayers of thanksgiving and petitions for 
divine guidance, the new Home Missions Council of North 
America listened to the reports of committees, now all 
instruments of the united body. Thus climaxed the inten- 
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sive period, with the consolidation motif very much in 
evidence. } 

The declared objects of the new Council, as stated in 
the Constitution, recapitulated the experience of the years: 


The objects of this organization shall be: 


1. To promote fellowship, conference and cooperation 
among national or general missionary organizations 
representing the Christian Churches and doing work 

_ within the territory of the United States and Canada; 

2. To conduct such phases of cooperative missionary 
activity as may be agreed upon; 

3. To assist its member organizations in the promotion 
of the whole cause of Home Missions in the churches; 

4- To represent the Home Missions interests in relation 
to other cooperative organizations and in such na- 
tional movements as it may be desirable to promote 
interdenominationally. 


Constituent membership was open to any national or 
general missionary organization of any denomination en- 
gaged in home missions in North America that agreed to 
the purposes of the Council and contributed financially. 
At the outset all organizations constituent to either parent 
were considered as members.*2 Other classes of member- 
ship — consultative, affliated, honorary — provided. oppor- 
tunity to keep in close touch with the vast network of 
cooperative Protestantism. It was provided that both execu- 
tive secretaries would continue for a time, and this dual 
coordinate secretaryship was later made a regular feature 
of the united Council. 

In the last presidential address the Home Missions 
Council was to hear before it entered the merger, Dr. 
Homer McMillan capsuled into several paragraphs the 
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essential message of the old faith that home mission 
leaders had been seeking and were still seeking to make 
relevant to the new frontiers of the present century. 
In expressing the centrality of the evangelical motive, he 
said: 


Briefly stated the home mission objective is to lead 
men and women to a saving faith in Jesus Christ. It is 
not merely nor primarily a program of social, economic, 
or moral reform, though these rich blessings issue from 
its ministry. The Kingdom of Christ centers in the hearts 
of men, and Christ’s reign must begin in the individual. 
The dominance of the Gospel is in its saving power, and 
home missions is essentially an evangelistic enterprise. 
It proceeds in the conviction that all men need to be 
saved from sin and selfishness, and that redeemed men are 
the salt of the earth and the light of the world. 

The unchurched and neglected areas and their problems 
of ignorance and poverty and sin are the testing ground 
of the Christian faith. It is here that home missions does 
its basic work in teaching the Christian way of living. 
Laboring in places where living conditions are most dif- 
ficult, and unrest and discontent most acute, the home 
missionary goes among the people with Christ’s message 
of faith and courage and restraint. He erects the church 
for the worship of God and the teaching of His will. He 
conducts the mission school for neglected youth who other- 
wise would be without a Christian training. He builds the 
hospital in the name of Christ, the Great Physician, who 
when on earth healed sick bodies, sick minds, and sick 
hearts. Through this Christian service, slowly but surely, 
righteousness and truth and the fear of God are being 
built into the foundation of the country’s life. When the 
storms come the nation will stand, because the life of the 
people is built on faith in God and love for their fellow- 
men.** 
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Then he called attention to the men and women without 
whom the Councils could not have been built: 


It should never be forgotten that home missionaries 
are the vanguard of the forces of righteousness in the 
areas of neglect. No one can estimate the debt of love 
and gratitude that those who live comfortably and safely 
in well-ordered communities owe these heroic men and 
women who live and labor in unlovely and unattractive 
places, and who by their ministry of faith in God restrain 
the forces of evil that make all living insecure. Home 
missionaries are the true heroes of faith and are worthy 
of the church’s highest honor and praise.*4 


More because of them than of any others, the twin Councils 
founded in 1908 had played a useful role as they grew in 
effectiveness and helpfulness, at last merging to form one 
body. 
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DYNAMIC DECADE 


The Home Missions Council of North America had a 
life of ten years, almost to the day. The atmosphere of 
the dynamic years of the 1940’s was sharply different from 
that of the intensive years of the 1930’s. Then it was widely 
believed that the great movements of expansion were over. 
As the 1940’s drew near some sensitive analysts were be- 
ginning to realize that new and unprecedented movements 
of people were under way; yet they could scarcly anticipate 
the vast scale of migration that the new decade was to 
bring. But shortly after America entered World War II, 
Dr. George Pitt Beers, executive secretary of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and first president of the 
Home Missions Council of North America, outlined the 
situation as follows: 


Accentuated but not created by this war situation is 
the significant fact that our people are uprooted and 
adrift as no people have ever been at any time in the 
past. We are familiar with the story of some two mil- 
lion agricultural migrants. We now have added to them 
some five million industrial migrants, uprooted by the 
demand of civilian defense industries, and among these 
there are some fifty thousand children for whom there 
are no school facilities at the place where they are living. 
A village of eight hundred came in eight months’ time 
to have a payroll of ten thousand men. A city of fifteen 
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thousand grew in a year and a half to fifty thousand. 
Comparable things have happened clear across the country 
in all types of communities from open country to metro- 
politan areas.! 


é 


His contention: “.. . we face the greatest and most complex 
migration in the history of the American continent” 
proved to be well substantiated as the decade wore on. 
Half the people of the country changed residence during 
the decade, nearly 40 per cent of them across state or county 
lines. In addition to these long-range, regional shifts in 
population there were also movements within communi- 
ties, as in the push to the suburbs. Millions who techni- 
cally did not change residence were nevertheless on the 
move, especially in the war years. And this restless popu- 
lation was steadily increasing — 18 million in the decade. 

This meant that home missions was suddenly confronted 
by population mobility on a huge scale. Vast unchurched 
areas mushroomed in unexpected places. Hermann Morse, 
reminding Christians that they must be “again pioneers,” 
explained: 


Today, more than ever before, there are actually more 
people living where churches are not yet effectively es- 
tablished, more even than in our great periods of frontier 
settlement. A generation ago we were saying that the task 
of establishing new churches in America was largely over. 
America had been churched, and our task now seemed to 
be to consolidate our forces.” 


How swiftly the dynamic decade changed that and opened 
vast new frontiers for home missions on every hand! 

That there is a close connection between population 
mobility and the process of secularization is generally 
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assumed.? In the 1940’s, indeed, home missions did become 
ever aware of an increase in what is loosely called “secular- 
ism.” ‘“‘Not since the days of Julian the Apostate,” declared 
Dr. Beers, “has there been such an open revolt against 
the Christian conception of life.”4 Mrs. Fred S. Bennett 
explained how great was the change in climate since the 
time she had taken part in the founding of the Council 
of Women, saying: “. . . it is not likely that any one now 
living will see a world as friendly to Christian and human- 
itarlan causes as were the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries, and the first decade of the Twentieth Century.’ 
“The cities of America are increasingly becoming secular- 
istic if not pagan,’” exclaimed Mark Dawber as the decade 
wore on. ‘Throughout home mission circles there was a 
growing awareness that the forces of mid-century were 
having an eroding effect on religious ideas and institutions 
and were setting difficult new tasks before the churches. 
Both population mobility and the spread of secularism 
defined new frontiers. So swift-moving were these develop- 
ments that it seemed as though the sun rose on a new day 
before the task of the day before had been well started. 
“The church and our enterprise of Home Missions are, 
in their organization, procedure and point of view,’ Dr. 
Morse emphasized, “still struggling with the transition 
from the frontier into the modern age. And now, what 
we called the modern age is already behind us.”’? 

The two Home Missions Councils had combined forces 
at a timely moment indeed, at the beginning of a difficult 
decade. Their merger was part of the rising tide of 
Protestant unity, and in the expanded Council there was 
a far greater awareness than there had formerly been of 
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the ecumenical movement, of the quest for Christian unity. 
In Council circles there had always been concern for the 
larger movements of unity, but this intensified in the new 
decade as home missions sought to relate its cooperative 
approach to Christian unity with other approaches.8 

This more serious interest in ecumenical trends can be 
traced especially in a new interest in the uniqueness of 
the church. Home mission leaders, the dimensions of their 
understanding enlarged by the ecumenical revival, began 
to speak much more about the distinctiveness of the Chris- 
tian church of which home missions was a part. For 
example, after a penetrating analysis of the dangerous 
currents of the dynamic decade, Dr. Beers could say: 


Over against these currents that make up life today, 
I want to set the Christian Church, definitely devoted 
to the task of bringing about the purposes of God in such 
a world as this. That Church has sometimes been almost 
submerged but has always risen to a greater life. It has 
never quite lost the sound of God’s voice and has never 
quite escaped the sense of responsibility for the misery 
of the world. The hope of our day and every day lies in 
this Church.® 


Of course, it cannot be maintained that there was any 
sudden revolution of thought, or that the Council sud- 
denly became theologically articulate. Its nature was such 
that theological issues were not directly considered. But 
earlier anti-theological biases were evaporating as the per- 
vasive effects of the new trends were felt. The two execu- 
tive secretaries of the Council once defined the imperative 
before American Christianity as “the obligation to estab- 
lish in the United States and hence in the world, an 
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economic, social and spiritual order that will have some 
semblance to the Kingdom of God.”!0 The modifying 
words, “some semblance to,” are indicative of a transition 
in thought slowly taking place, a chastening of the earlier 
utopianism. 

This meant that home missions came to be thought of 
not so much as an aggregate of enterprises and services 
but rather as a great movement in behalf of the Christian 
church as a whole, a distinctive part of the world-wide 
mission of the church. In 1950 — the last year of its 
life — the Council sponsored a second Home Missions 
Congress. Meeting just two years after the formal organi- 
zation of the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam, 
the Congress reflected significant trends in ecumenical 
thought and life. It sought to emphasize the role of home 
missions, but in the context of the world mission of the 
church. The Congress declared: 


While we recognize with the Amsterdam Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches that the mission of the Church 
is fundamentally the same everywhere in the world and 
that the churches of the West as well as the East now 
confront a missionary situation in which the claims of 
the Gospel are to be asserted over against aggressive alter- 
native faiths and anti-faiths, we believe it is necessary to 
take account of distinctive elements in the environment 
and task of Home Missions in America. We would affirm 
the validity of the historic home missionary aim — which 
is nothing less than the bold intention of Christianizing 
the life of our nation. 


It was always insisted that the awareness of the larger 
context of the church and its world mission did not mini- 
mize but increased the centrality of home missions. Dr. 
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Truman B. Douglass, the last president of the Council, 
stated it most emphatically in his Mission to America: 


The church in America today must regard itself as 
being in a characteristically missionary situation. What 
we call “home missions” is not an eccentric or marginal or 
optional activity. It is the main business of every local 
church, every church school, every Christian institution 
and program. ... In a far more radical sense than has 
been commonly understood, the church in America must 
be a missionary church or it will die.!? 


The ecumenical context was found to be favorable to home > 
mission concern. 

The Home Missions Council of course continued to 
stress its historic methods of comity and cooperation 
within the larger framework. A Policy Committee, created 
to set up guideposts for the united Council, set the course 
clearly: 


The basic principle, the application of which will be a 
guiding influence in the new Council, must be founded 
on acceptance by all the cooperating boards and agencies 
of a partnership, loyal and undeviating, to the principles 
of both comity and ecumenicity—the former the working 
together through existing organizations, the second the 
acceptance and the application of the principle of the true 
oneness of Christians in the family of God and the adjust- 
ment of family relations in such a way as shall be for the 
greatest furtherance of all in good will and service.!% 


In the 1920’s the Home Missions Councils had been in- 
clined to set their way of cooperation against the theologi- 
cal and unitive approaches of the ecumenical currents. 
In the 1930’s they were more disposed to look with 
friendly eye at the ecumenical movement, yet did not 
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regard it as immediately relevant. In the 1940’s, however, 
the Council considered itself a part of the ecumenical 
tide; in retrospect it even viewed itself as an ecumenical 
pioneer. Mark Dawber exclaimed: 


Home missions has been in the vanguard of the ecu- 
menical movement. Before the church in general was even 
talking about it home missions was practicing it.1+ 


The Home Missions Council movement was in fact one 
of the important contributory currents to the river of 
ecumenicity in America. 

The new awareness of the ecumenical movement had 
the interesting result of resolving a tension that had long 
troubled cooperative home missions. As an instrument 
of the boards, the Council was committed to the denomina- 
tional system. Yet there were those in the Council who 
were so distressed by the evils of denominationalism that 
they welcomed the growth of community churches — not 
necessarily with denominational connections at all — as a 
possible way out. Hargreaves’ work was toward this end; 
the churches started at the government projects were of 
this character. Others resisted this trend — to them a non- 
denominational church was a contradiction in terms. The 
ecumenical perspective, however, opened new and alluring 
prospects for Christian unity by bringing existing denomin- 
ational units into closer contact at various levels. Home 
mission leaders anxious to alleviate the evils of denomina- 
tionalism could find in this movement inviting vistas, and 
consequently the reference to community or interdenomin- 
ational churches became less and less frequent. No more 
churches like the one at Boulder were started, though there 
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were a number of occasions when the pattern might have 
been utilized.15 Churches that had been started in the 
1930's were aided until they were able to support them- 
selves, but no new ones were encouraged. 

A 1947 report definitely stated that for cooperative home 
missions the denominational church must be the norm. 
In certain exceptional cases an interdenominational ap- 
proach was permissible, “with the assumption that in any 
case a jointly approved project shall be related to some 
denomination or to more than one in a definite and orderly 
But this acceptance of the denominational norm 


’ 


manner.’ 
was in the light of the promise of the ecumenical move- 
ment. ‘“We anticipate that barriers still existing between 
us will be progressively removed and that wide open doors 
will be set before us,” the report concluded.1¢ The ecumen- 
ical ferment allowed interdenominational enthusiasts to 
work confidently in the existing pattern. Interdenomina- 
tional churches were no longer favored, though interde- 
nominational projects — done in the name of the Christian 
church — increased in number. 

It might be anticipated that the theological and ecumeni- 
cal emphases of the 1940’s might lead to a diminution of 
the social interest that had been so characteristic of the 
Councils. Indeed, the Executive Committee did say in 
1945 that the Council should not make pronouncements 
on social issues, inasmuch as that was the task of the 
Federal Council. They retained responsibility, however, 
“to make statements on social issues, whenever the same 
involve directly the administration of home missions or 
when missionary groups are affected.’!7 This proved to 
be sufficient authorization for Council social concerns — 
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the records are filled with reference to specific statements 
made and actions taken with respect to a whole range of 
social issues. The Council spoke and acted on behalf of 
such groups as Indians, displaced persons, and interned 
Japanese Americans; it supported such causes as low-cost 
housing, racial justice, international responsibility, and 
fair economic practices. The social emphasis was not 
neglected, but was kept in relation to the main purposes 
of the Council. Secretary Lowry summed it up clearly: 


The Council believes in constant experimentation in 
social reconstruction and is working out, with the help 
of government agencies, the techniques of church and 
state cooperation in dealing with needy groups. 

Social action is not enough in any mission work. The 
main purpose, the heart of the mission program now, as 
always, is to bring the spirit of Christ into the hearts 
of men. The distinctive function of the Church, worship, 
prayer, and service, must always be at the center of home 
mission work. “Clothe a man, feed a man, but if you do 
not give him Christ, you have given him nothing.’’!§ 

Confronted with the challenges of population mobility 
and secularism and influenced by the ecumenical context, 
the Council mushroomed swiftly into an organization far 
larger than the combined size of the two parent bodies. 
Its staff increased’ throughout the decade. Its budget 
steadily rose, considerably more than the inflationary trend 
of the decade would account for. In its first year, the 
merged Council spent just over $100,000; in its last year 
it spent almost $324,000! Its constituent membership re- 
mained about the same (the Board of American Missions 
of the Augustana Lutheran Church joined during the 
decade), but inasmuch as Protestant church membership 
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was growing, an ever larger total constituency was repre- 
sented. In terms of growth, at least, the merger was un- 
questionably successful. 

When the Council endeavored to define its tasks, it 
found that it was “faced with a two-fold responsibility, viz.: 
(1) the fulfilling of its historic and accepted task inter- 
preted in courageous and forward-looking terms and (2) 
as a ‘voice crying in the wilderness,’ calling on the 
Church and its people to awaken and to make adaptation 
of method to need.’!® This suggests that an acceptable 
way to summarize the extensive and manifold affairs of the 
Council is first to sketch the way it carried out the tasks 
entrusted to it by the parent bodies and then to consider 
new efforts undertaken in pursuit of the second objective. 

Of the “historic and accepted” tasks of the Council the 
work among migrants remained especially conspicuous; 
more than a third of the total resources of the Council was 
spent each year on the program. Council supporters were 
convinced that in this area it could function better than 
denominational agencies. They asked that the various 
boards recognize the Committee on Migrant Work “as the 
agency through which they shall serve these shifting popu- 
lations, rather than to establish denominational work, the 
ultimate result of which would be to create confusion 
and to dissipate the efforts of the church to deal with this 
desperate situation.”?° 

The problem of agricultural migrancy proved to be an 
ever-changing and ever-growing one throughout the decade. 
As defense industries absorbed many who had once fol- 
lowed the crops, new elements filtered into the migrant 
ranks — Negroes, Spanish Americans, Japanese Americans. 
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The shortages were further overcome by the importation 
by the government of some 100,000 workers from Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, Jamaica, the Bahamas, and the Barbadoes. 
They were protected by contract, which in some cases made 
the plight of the unprotected native migrants seem all 
the worse by comparison. In the later decade, Federal 
service to migrants was drastically reduced, though the 
number of migrants increased again after the war. For the 
Council, migrant fields were always white for the harvest. 

Perhaps the best way to glimpse the work of the Council 
in this area is to select a certain year for examination. 
In 1946 the migrant staff had twenty permanent and two 
hundred summer workers. ‘The program was under the gen- 
eral direction of Miss Lowry, who also supervised the East- 
ern area. In the Midwest, Mr. Ellis Marshburn had just 
replaced Miss Helen White as supervisor, while Mrs. F. E. 
Shotwell was serving as Western supervisor. The multi- 
form activities of the staff were compactly catalogued in 
the report for that year as follows: 


The staff is steadily at work creating conditions for 
better health, for wholesome play; obtaining hospital, 
medical, and dental care, and even food for those who 
have not enough to eat; inspiring, guiding, persuading 
an employer to provide decent housing and santitary fa- 
cilities; helping growers and workers to understand each 
other and to reconcile their differences; acting as inter- 
preters, teachers of the illiterate, and getting children 
admitted into schools; obtaining cooperative assistance 
of public service agencies; helping racial and national 
groups among the migrants to be friendly; guiding perma- 
nent citizens of the community to understand and respect 
the part-time residents and to treat them as neighbors; 
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developing recreational programs, craft work, counseling 
services; operating child-care projects and providing full- 
time Christian workers to render a true pastoral ministry 
to those who can have little or no corporate church fellow- 
ship.?1 

Both in the religious ministry and in efforts to better the 
conditions under which migrants lived and worked, the 
staff was tireless. 

The assistance or advice of the Council was not infre- 
quently sought by private, state, and Federal agencies. In 
New York, for example, the State War Council found in 
1943 that the Home Missions Council was the only agency 
doing anything significant in maintaining day care centers 
for migrant children, and it helped the Council to secure 
a grant from the Lanham Act Fund set up by Congress 
to expand the day care program. Operated under the 
direction of Edith Lowry, the program was carried on 
successfully for several years, until it was finally taken 
over by the state itself in 1946. Nor was this unusual — 
as Miss Lowry summed it up in 1950: 


As a result of our pioneering in public health services 
in migrant camps through missionary nurses, various 
public health and welfare officials credit the Home Missions 
Council with being the forerunner of their departments. 
Our circulating library and audio-visual aids program 
has interested libraries and schools in an extension of such 
services. The State Child-Care program in New York is 
an outgrowth of our child-care centers established in that 
state in 1931.72 


In many respects the migrant program, inherited chiefly 
from the Council of Women, extending as it did into more 
than half the states and influencing thousands yearly, 
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was the outstanding single project sponsored by the 
Council. 

The Indian committee also continued and signficantly 
expanded the responsibilities inherited from the parent 
Councils. To single out a few of the varied activities for 
attention, the religious work director program was ex- 
panded; twelve full and four part-time workers were busy 
by 1947. A new interdenominational venture was under- 
taken when the Cook Christian Training School at Phoenix 
was taken over by the Council. Founded in 1911 under 
Presbyterian auspices, in its larger role it provided a useful 
interdenominational instrument for the preparation of an 
effective native ministry. Another interesting educational 
project was the appointment in 1946 in cooperation with 
the Foreign Missions Conference of a full-time worker to 
improve the literacy of the Navaho peoples. Also, in 
postwar years the Council sought to follow those Indians, 
many of them veterans, who had left the reservations for 
the cities. A social center was established at Phoenix and 
a full-time director appointed for it; a worker was named 
for a similar function in several South Dakota cities. Full- 
time workers were installed at the Indian School and 
Hospital at Japonski Island in Alaska and at the Indian 
School at Tacoma. Thus the Council sought to serve 
Indians of all denominations and of no denomination. 

The Rev. G. E. E. Lindquist, a missionary of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel Among Indians and Others 
in North America, served the Council in this period as 
representative for Indian work. An indefatigable traveler 
and writer, Lindquist served to encourage, improve, and 
coordinate Indian missions and to interpret the Indian 
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situation to the churches. He once stated that he had six 
objectives: to disseminate information on conditions in 
the Indian country, to promote organizations of an inter- 
denominational and interracial character related to Indian 
work, to encourage projects on behalf of off-the-reservation 
Indians, to stimulate Indian self-realization instead of an 
acceptance of paternalism, to work toward an interracial 
church, and to inculcate a cooperative spirit and ap- 
proach.?8 G. E. E. Lindquist’s The Indian in American 
Life, written in collaboration with other authorities, is 
a useful introduction to the Indian in America and pro- 
vides a good chapter on the work of Protestant missions 
to the Indians as a whole, including the work of the Coun- 
cil. He was a convinced opponent of wardship, and when 
he spoke on this theme he truly represented the opinion 
of the Council and of most of his Protestant brethren. 

Early in the decade the Council published a pamphlet, 
Indian Wardship, a clear and well-documented analysis of 
the whole situation of Indian citizenship and wardship — 
the latter continued despite the granting of the former in 
1924. The booklet insisted that the idea of halting the 
Indian’s “modern adaptations and imprisoning him in his 
yesterday’s culture is futility itself.”°4 It declared for the 
end of wardship as soon as it could be done without 
damage to the Indian. 

In pursuit of its objectives in Indian affairs, the Coun- 
cil cooperated with such agencies as the American Associa- 
tion on Indian Affairs, the National Fellowship of Indian 
Workers, the Indian Rights Association, and the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. It advised its constituency 
concerning legislation in the Indian field and sponsored a 
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number of conferences on Indian problems. The second 
Home Missions Congress noted that some thirty-six de- 
nominations had over eight hundred workers among 
Indians in the field in more than four hundred stations 
with a total annual budget of over a million dollars. This 
whole effort was influenced and improved by the Council’s 
labors, as through its workers, conferences, and publica- 
tions it strove to discourage sentimental attitudes toward 
Indians but to present them as a minority in need of the 
loving ministration of the church, a minority to be 
brought finally into full community. 

The Council’s program among both migrants and 
Indians was greatly aided financially by a share in the 
World Day of Prayer offerings. The direct sponsoring of 
the day among women’s groups all over the world was 
taken over by the United Council of Church Women, 
organized in 1941 with the cooperation of the Home Mis- 
sions and Federal Councils, and the National Council 
of Church Women, the latter of which it replaced. The 
offering was divided between home and foreign missionary 
projects. By 1950, the Home Missions Council’s share 
was nearly $130,000 — almost 42 per cent of its total income. 
- On the whole the merger proved to be satisfactory to 
the women, who.in many ways had made the greatest 
sacrifice in entering it. The secretaryship continued to 
be coordinate; Dr. Dawber and Miss Lowry divided the 
administrative responsibilities between them. In the presi- 
dential chair, men and women alternated. Following Dr. 
Beers, Mrs. Norman Vincent Peale, president of the 
Women’s Board of Home Missions of the Reformed Church 
in America, served. She was followed by Dr. Morse, and 
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he in turn by Mrs. J. D. Bragg, president of the Women’s 
Division of Christian Service of the Board of Missions and 
Church Extension of the Methodist Church. Each served 
a two-year term. Dr. ‘Truman B. Douglass, executive vice- 
president of the Board of Home Missions of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, rounded out the decade by 
serving the final term. 

The development of Town and Country work illustrates 
two trends that characterized the general direction of the 
Council — toward increase in professional staff leadership 
and toward steadily increasing cooperation with other 
interdenominational agencies. During this period the 
‘Town and Country Committee became fully and officially 
the agent of Home Missions, Federal, and Religious Edu- 
cation Councils. The Federal Council provided the serv- 
ices of Dr. Benson Y. Landis as part-time secretary. With 
his help, the summer school programs of in-service training 
for rural pastors were multiplied until at last over fifty 
were being carried on at various places. The observance of 
Rural Life Sunday was encouraged. The publication of 
Hymns of the Rural Spirit was a real contribution to the 
worship life of rural churches. A monthly periodical, The 
Town and Country Church, was started; its purposes were 
“to encourage cooperation among churches, to improve 
local church administration and to contribute to the de- 
velopment of a Christian philosophy of rural life.”?5 Vari- 
ous conferences were sponsored. In 1943, a National Con- 
vocation of the Church in Town and Country was held 
at Columbus. This was tremendously successful, being so 
well attended and so fruitful that as a result it was made 
an annual event. 
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The principles guiding the committee were set forth in 
a statement entitled ‘“‘A Commitment of Advance for Rural 
Churches in America.” In brief, some of these were: 


To present the Christian gospel in its fullness in every 
rural community of America... . 

To bring the power of the church to focus on the 
elimination of unchristian social and racial discrimination 
throughout rural America. 


To give rural people a world vision so that they will 
come to know the needs of millions in the world who are 
hungry and poorly clothed, whom the farmers of America 
help feed and clothe by the export of their grain and 
fiber. 


To develop a concern for labor, including the tenant 
farmer and the transient agricultural worker... . 

To promote and practice local Christian cooperation, 
rapidly educating rural people to be Christian, united 
in action and spirit, doing the works of God in the com- 
munity.é 
By its efforts, the Council’s committee sought to improve 
the quality of Christian rural work, thus carrying on and 
extending the work begun by the parent Councils. 

There was a new emphasis on church building as the 
denominations sought to plant churches in America’s grow- 
ing new communities, and the help of the Interdenomina- 
tional Bureau of Architecture was in great demand. In 
1947 it became the joint agency of the Council and the 
International Council of Religious Education. In his re- 
port for that year, Director E. M. Conover explained the 
work of the Bureau: to deal with the extensive correspon- 
dence from churches seeking guidance on building prob- 
lems, to distribute literature devoted to the building of 
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more worshipful and useful churches, to prepare articles 
for religious and professional journals, to work in the 
field with churchmen, architects, and seminarians. The 
Bureau was an effective link between local churches in 
need of direction and the most up-to-date information on 
church architecture. 

Controversial in a way that most of the activities of 
the Council were not was the program of the Committee 
on the Christian Approach to the Jews. When the com- 
mittee condemned anti-Semitism — as it did continually 
through conferences, lectures, reports, and a mimeographed 
bulletin, “Our Jewish Neighbors Press Service” — it had 
full support. When it joined in the protest “against the 
mad frenzy of Hitlerism” and supported Jewish and Chris- 
tian agencies “seeking to succor those refugees who had 
escaped the hell of terror,” it found that “every denomina- 
tion represented on the Home Missions Council has in 
some way shared in these Christlike efforts.”?7 But when 
the committee went on to recommend extension of mis- 
sionary work among people of Jewish background, there 
was considerable opposition. The inner tension was rather 
plainly revealed in this minute from the records of the 
Administrative Committee: 


Because of the extreme differences which seem to exist 
among the various constituent boards of the Home Mis- 
sions Council who are doing work among the Jews, it 
was VOTED that we ask Dr. Dawber to confer with Dr. 
Beers and explore the possibility of the Federal Council’s 
appointing all of the delegates on the American Section 
of the Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, 
of the International Missionary Council.?® 
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But the effort went on, the committee finally becoming the 
joint responsibility of Federal, Home, and Foreign Missions 
Councils and the International Hebrew Christian Alliance. 
Almost as a confirmation of the pioneer work of the com- 
mittee with its twin emphases came the recommendations 
of the Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches: 


We call upon all the churches we represent to denounce 
anti-Semitism no matter what its origin as absolutely 
irreconcilable with the profession and practice of Christian 
faith. Anti-Semitism is sin against God and man. 

We recommend all member churches to seek to recover 
the universality of our Lord’s commission by including the 
Jewish people in their evangelistic work. We further 
recommend that these churches give thought to the prep- 
aration of suitable and useful literature for this ministry 
and to the preparation of ministers or clergy well fitted to 
interpret the Gospel to the Jewish people.?® 
The Second Home Missions Congress called the churches 
to act on these recommendations; the emphases of the 
Council’s committee were gradually winning broader ac- 
ceptance. 

Perennially before the attention of home mission forces 
were the problems of the great cities with their hosts of 
people of foreign parentage. “The Committee on City and 
Bilingual Work felt that one of its main tasks was to keep 
informed as to the rapid changes in metropolitan areas 
as they affected church work by means of the survey. 
Dr. H. Paul Douglass’ assistance was secured to guide this 
work. He reported: 


All told, it must be flatly stated the urban church 
stands in a mighty precarious position... . 
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The urban church is actually composed of large numbers 
of relatively feeble units, often quite ineffective and in- 
commensurate with the power of the dominant forces, 
either constructive or destructive, at work in great cities.3° 


He explained how lack of overall church strategy made 
difficult serious attempts to face this situation. The surveys 
disclosed especially the precarious condition of many urban 
Negro churches. The committee resolved to try a demon- 
stration project to stimulate cooperative effort in this area. 
The Rev. and Mrs. Robert B. Dokes were secured “to foster 
cooperative effort among Negro ministers and churches, 
to establish training programs for ministers and lay people, 
and to make possible recreational and welfare programs 
on an interdenominational basis.’’31 

Surveys and demonstrational projects, however good, 
have limited usefulness in the face of the vast Protestant 
problem in urban areas. The Council began to emphasize 
the united parish idea as a way of getting at the problem, 
seeking to guide the denominations to experiment along 
this line. Dr. Channing A. Richardson expressed the idea 
in the following words: 


The City Parish must also be conceived of along inter- 
denominational lines. If the community spirit and pur- 
pose is to survive, it will require a cooperative strategy 
and program of all churches that are within the parish 
area. The Larger Parish idea has much to offer to the 
city church as a plan of organization and a cooperative 
program in and through which the churches can make their 
greatest contribution to the community.®? 


The committee realized the need of a stronger agency to 
promote such ideas, and finally a Joint Committee on the 
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Urban Church was created, sponsored by Federal, Home 
Missions, and Religious Education Councils. Dr. Ross W. 
Sanderson became part-time executive. In 1950 a long- 
planned Convocation on the Urban Church was held, a 
forty-eight page periodical, The City Church, was institu- 
ted, and plans for a more aggressive approach to the city 
problem were prepared. The spirit of this aggressive new 
development was revealed in the findings of the Second 
Congress: 


The ability of churches to work together in the neigh- 
borhood is the acid test of the ecumenical movement. 
Denominational programs, ministerial training, and parish 
activities, including the largest possible use of church 
properties, should all be geared to the larger service of 
the community. . . 

The total welfare of people, which is a primary concern 
of the church, is best secured through wholesome family 
living. If adequate housing for all families in the nation 
cannot be provided by private resources, it becomes the 
responsibility of federal, state, and local government. 
Housing needs should be met regardless of color, race, 
creed or national origin, on a non-segregated basis. Chris- 
tian work in low-cost housing projects may well be con- 
ducted and financed at first interdenominationally, at least 
in some experimental projects, with the understanding that 
if it seems that a church is to be developed, it ought ordi- — 
narily to seek affiliation with some denomination.®% 


Somewhat late in its history, the Council faced the problem 
of the city with new seriousness, finding that the situation 
demanded new unity and new determination. 

When the Council turned its attention from the range of 
matters that have been discussed and focused on Alaska, 
it seemed as though it were turning from the atmosphere 
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of the twentieth century back to the nineteenth, back from 
an urban to a frontier civilization. Also reminiscent of 
earlier years were the Alaska Committee’s efforts. Without 
budget or staff, it sought to disseminate reliable informa- 
tion to the churches, to promote comity and cooperation, 
and to work for a fair and just treatment of Indian and 
Eskimo populations. A typical paragraph from one of its 
reports will show that its main emphasis was definitely on 
comity: 


The committee has agreed to basic principles of comity 
and a method of allocation of responsibility under these 
principles. A statement of ethics for churches and min- 
isters was voted, and the representatives of various de- 
nominations were made responsible for forwarding this 
statement to their respective missionaries on the field. 
The existence of the Duncan Memorial (non-denomina- 
tional) and Presbyterian Churches in Metlakatla was recog- 
nized, and recommendations made for closer cooperation 
and unity. Racial limitations upon the ministry of the 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches in Ketchikan were 
removed. The responsibility for student work in the 
University of Alaska was allocated to the Presbyterians, 
who represent the Home Missions Council in the Fair- 
banks area. A comity assignment in Juneau, Anchorage, 
and Fairbanks was made to the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention if it seems wise to that body to accept it.*4 


At the very time that all these agreements were made, 
Dawber noted: “ 
dent groups and irresponsible evangelists were running 


rampant over Alaska.’’5 Here was especially clear what 


. unfortunately many of the indepen- 


was evident everywhere — the aggressive activities of small 
sectarian bodies that were not part of the cooperative 
Protestant movement. Indeed, they often were hostile to it. 
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The difficulties encountered by the historian in attemp- 
ting to summarize the manifold interests of a Home Mis- 
sions Council are suggested by the claim of just one of 
its many committees — that on the West Indies: “...a 
comprehensive report of the Protestant interest and pro- 
gram in the West Indies would fill volumes.”’* ‘That com- 
mittee’s chief work was in continuing to agitate for in- 
creased evangelical unity; it pointed with pride to the 
patent successes of cooperative ventures. In its report for 
1946 it explained: | 


Under wise planning and comity agreements, the six 
denominations maintaining mission work in Puerto Rico 
have achieved unusual success. . . . An evangelical asso- 
ciation directs the major strategy of Protestant work within 
the island, and an interdenominational seminary for the 
training of pastors has functioned for many years at Rio 
Piedras with marked success. 

One of the finest cooperative efforts in mission history 
is the work in the Dominican Republic under the Board 
for Christian Work in Santo Domingo. This board is set 
up by three participating denominations and each assumes 
a share of the budget.37 

Ever alert to social situations, the committee a year later 
reported: “. .. failure to raise the living standard of the 
people and to find.a solution for their social and economic 
problems has probably had something to do with the 
strengthening of the Communist movement in Cuba.’3® 
The West Indies Committee worked closely with the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Latin America; in its work with 
Spanish-speaking populations in the United States the 
Council continued to work with the Interdenominational 
Council on Spanish-Speaking Work in the U.S.A. (form- 
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erly the Interdenominational Council of Spanish-Speaking 
Workers of the Southwest) . 

A Committee on the Intermountain Area reported in 
1941 that the Council was functioning “in its most ap- 
proved form” in the region: 


It is promoting fellowship, conference and cooperation 
among Christian organizations doing missionary work in 
Utah and adjacent states. Each denomination finds the 
work difficult and welcomes the good offices of the Home 
Missions Council.3? 


Those offices were extended in close cooperation with the 
Intermountain Regional Conference of Evangelical Church- 
es, which the Council had helped start in 1937 and which 
finally grew into the Utah Council of Churches. The influx 
of “gentile” population into Mormon areas opened new 
opportunities for Protestant work there. Efforts were made 
to strengthen Westminster College and have it endorsed 
by the constituent boards. 

It is interesting to trace the change in attitude toward 
Mormons from the early days of the Council, when it was 
bitterly negative, to a tolerant and, in some cases, even a 
cooperative attitude. Pastor Tom Stevenson at Boulder 
City’s Grace Community Church wrote that he “personally 
went to get the cooperation of the Mormon church” in 
a special Easter service; on at least one occasion the Latter 
Day Saints cooperated in an interdenominational vacation 
church school.4° In the effort to strike a balance, the follow- 
ing suggestion was put before the Executive Committee: 


It is recommended that the Home Missions Council in 
behalf of the National Boards of the cooperating churches 
make a formal statement indicating the attitude which 
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they take toward Mormonism, to some such effect as the 
following: they hold that many parts of the Mormon 
doctrine and practice are not compatible with true Chris- 
tian teaching. They respect the loyalty of Mormons to 
the truth as Mormons see it. They believe the grace of 
God is extended to Mormons and non-Mormons and that 
they should approach one another on the level of Christian 
love. They also believe that on the level of Christian 
service they can work together. In the area of the dog- 
matic expressions of Christianity, however, they remain 
in very definite disagreement. It is believed that such 
a resolution would clarify the situation and enable the 
local representatives of the cooperating churches to work 
locally with the Mormon people and church more happily 
than they have often done in the past.*} 


That such a proposition could be presented and discussed 
reveals how Protestant attitude toward Mormons had 
changed. 

One of the historic tasks of the Council, certainly one 
central in the intentions of the founders, was that of pro- 
motional effort. The Council considered this not as mere 
advertising, but as an evangelical and educational oppor- 
tunity. “The home missions task will be nearly fulfilled 
when all Christians hear an evangelical witness and are 
constantly bringing others into a Christian fellowship,” 
declared a statement on “Policy for Home Missions Public 
Relations.” In a decade in which public relations was a 
rapidly-growing and ever more technical field, the Council 
found it wise to expand its own program materially. On 
April 1, 1945, a new Department of Public Relations was 
established, for the purpose “of making an impact on the 
public mind for Protestant Home Missions.” With a full- 
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time director, it served the Council and its boards well, 
but it was realized that a united missions approach would 
be sounder. A year after its founding, therefore, the de- 
partment became sponsored also by the Foreign Missions 
Conference and was renamed the Missions Public Rela- 
tions Office — MPRO. Radio publicity has its own special 
problems, so in 1948 the Council became one of the charter 
members of the Protestant Radio Commission. These 
developments illustrate again the trends toward profes- 
sional staff increase and closer interrelations with other 
cooperative agencies. 

In addition to utilizing the secular and religious press, 
for which MPRO was especially responsible, there was 
need for the preparation of feature articles and pamphlets. 
Accordingly, Miss Louisa Shotwell became associate secre- 
tary in 1946, with major responsibility in the writing field. 
She also was given oversight of young people’s work, and 
it 1s quite correct to speak of this here, for the task was 
mainly to acquaint young people with the vast and colorful 
home mission field. 

After casting about for some time for a way to approach 
the task, the Committee on Young People found that in 
promoting summer service projects they could bring young 
people to have firsthand acquaintance with home mission 
work. The committee published a list of the available 
projects and prepared a manual to guide the young men 
and women as they served. The committee also partici- 
pated in the Atlantic City Student Aid Council, which 
“made available to 350 students who had come from all 
parts of the country for summer jobs a program of Chris- 
tian counseling, assistance with housing and employment, 
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recreational and cultural activities, and relation to local 
churches.”#2 In the closing years of the decade, the com- 
mittee worked with the United Christian Youth Movement 
and the World Council of Churches to sponsor a series 
of ecumenical work camps in the United States. An out- 
standing one was launched in cooperation with the remark- 
able East Harlem Protestant Parish, an interdenomina- 
tional work in one of the nation’s worst slum areas to 
which a number of the Council’s constituent boards con- 
tributed. 

This all too hasty survey of major facets of the Council’s 
outreach makes it clear that it did fulfill its “historic and 
accepted” tasks, for the most part enlarging on them. But 
it also had the other role of calling church and people to 
awaken and make adaptation of method to need. In a half 
dozen areas, the Council did venture this kind of pioneer 
service. 

Almost every aspect of the Council’s life was affected by 
World War II. It is interesting to trace the difference in 
the way in which the two world wars were accepted by the 
churches. In the first, the Protestant forces had identified 
their interests almost without reservation with the aims 
of the country, idealizing the war and its aims. In the 
second, the war was accepted for what it was, but rarely 
was it idealized. The Council, for example, looked for 
needs that it was peculiarly fitted to fill; it sought to make 
its contribution in keeping with its own genius. At the 
outbreak of the war, and referring to the whole war 
situation, Dr. Beers said: 


These circumstances are the surroundings amid which 
Christians and the Christian Church must live and work. 
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We must relate our life and enterprise to them. . . . We 
must meet their challenge. They do not, however, in any 
way determine our spirit or control our objectives.4% 


It had been recognized even before American entry into 
the struggle that the populations clustering around the 
rapidly growing defense plants and army camps were 
largely untouched by the churches. The Council promptly 
cooperated with the Federal Council in setting up an 
agency that finally came to be called the Christian Com- 
mission for Camp and Defense Communities.*4 Its first 
conspicuous effort was to provide, in cooperation with the 
Council of Churches of Maryland, an interdenominational 
program for the Baltimore area, where the industrial de- 
fense community problem had early become formidable. 
The Rev. Robert C. Kincheloe was secured to serve in a 
double capacity: he was pastor at two centers not reached 
by existing churches; he acted as coordinator of religious 
services at other centers with the help of local churches 
there, 

When the attack on Pearl Harbor brought America into 
the war, the Commission was ready to expand, for just 
three days before, on December 4, 1941, it had outlined 
its program in some detail. Four objectives were listed: 
the coordination of denominational efforts; the counseling 
of local interdenominational groups as to a well-rounded 
ministry in cooperation with the military chaplaincies, the 
United Service Organization, and other such agencies; the 
stimulation of church interest in the spiritual, moral, and 
social welfare of the camp and defense centers; and the 
advising of churches locally and nationally concerning 
legislation and law enforcement. The Commission had 
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four divisions: Camp, Religious Education, Industrial, and 
Volunteer Service; the latter two were especially the con- 
cern of the Home Missions Council. 

In summarizing the work of the Commission early in 
1945, a few months before it was dissolved, Chairman Beers 
noted that in seventy-four communities the Commission 
had directed the joint financing of program and personnel 
out of the war emergency funds of the denominations; 
over a quarter of a million dollars were thus disbursed.*5 
In many places the denominational workers had cooperated 
as a staff under the direction of an interdenomina- 
tionally appointed director of a united church ministry. 
A number of short-term full-time workers were provided to 
serve in especially crowded and difficult places. 

The special needs of Negro people were emphasized by 
the Commission. Early in 1942 the Rev. Irving K. Mer- 
chant was added to the Commission’s staff. He did much 
to further interracial understanding, and in cooperation 
with Dr. George Haynes of the Federal Council conducted 
a series of Interracial Clinics at potential danger spots. 

Another interest of the Commission was the preparation 
of devotional literature for service men. Through YMCA 
and church channels some 665,000 copies of Rations, roo 
Days were circulated, while over two million copies of A 
Spiritual Almanac for Service Men were issued. 

In addition to its support of the Commission, the Coun- 
cil secured the Rev. Don F. Pielstick as field assistant for 
war industrial communities. His work of survey, informa- 
tion, and organization centered largely in the Midwest. 
When the Commission was dissolved, many of its func- 
tions, especially the interdenominational work in war in- 
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dustry communities, became his particular responsibility. 
He endeavored to see that programs were not suddenly 
withdrawn from communities that still had sizable popu- 
lations until church extension work had been introduced 
to meet their needs. 

A most unhappy and unfortunate occurence of the war 
years was the evacuation of the entire population of 
Japanese ancestry from the West Coast en masse early in 
1942. No doubt the churches had not taken sufficient 


interest in the Japanese — not even in the Japanese 
Christians — and deserve the Rev. Toru Matsumoto’s 
rebuke: “. . . the general indifference of Christian leaders 


of America to the problem of the Orientals during this 
period [1924-1942] was one of the causes of the segregation 
of the Japanese and others of Oriental background on 
the West Coast.’*® However, when racial feeling on the 
coast became more tense early in 1941, an informal inter- 
council conference was held to see what could be done. 
The Home Missions Council took administrative responsi- 
bility for a Committee on Japanese Christian Work in 
America, in cooperation with the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference and the Federal Council. The committee sought to 
bring a ministry of good will to the Japanese and to cor- 
rect misleading information concerning persons of Japanese 
ancestry. Directly after Pearl Harbor, the presidents of 
the three sponsoring Councils issued a call for church 
people to maintain a Christian composure and charity in 
their dealings with the Japanese in America. But powerful 
interests exploited the war situation to press for removal 
of the Japanese from the West Coast, more than a hundred 
thousand of them. That no such general measure for the 
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even larger body of people of Japanese background in the 
more vulnerable Hawaiian Islands was effected makes it 
quite clear how large a part prejudice played in the whole 
affair. 

As the migration began in earnest, church people were 
quick to help. Dr. Frank Herron Smith, superintendent 
of the Japanese Methodist Church, immediately undertook 
to coordinate the efforts of church workers to help the 
Japanese people in their time of confusion and forced 
move. Dr. Dawber hastened to the West and, in coopera- 
tion with the work already started, organized the Protestant 
Commission for Japanese Service. The Rev. Gordon K. 
Chapman was named executive secretary of the Commis- 
sion, jointly sponsored by the Federal Council and the 
mission boards with work among Japanese. The Commis- 
sion tried to get selective evacuation with preliminary 
screening to identify those about whom there could be 
no question, but to no avail. Commission and churches 
thereupon did the best they could to ease the shock of 
the enforced migration. 

In Los Angeles, for example, the church federation 
succeeded in getting a forty-eight instead of a twenty-four 
hour period for the Japanese to leave Terminal Island. 
Church folk were on hand to help carry at least some of 
the baggage with trucks. In Sacramento, the church feder- 
ation maintained the business of eight Japanese hotels 
until they could be disposed of with the least possible 
loss. In a number of cases furniture and other possessions 
were stored. 

The Commission, which had helped to organize such 
efforts as these, continued to serve evacuees at the reloca- 
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tion centers. Tension between camps and surrounding 
areas was eased. Various services and ministries were 
arranged. Many other agencies were also at work: the Red 
Cross, the Parent-Teachers Association, the Campfire Girls, 
the Boy Scouts, the YMCA, and YWCA among them. In 
1942 the Home Missions Council itself took the initiative 
in organizing a Christmas party for the Japanese American 
children, and a great outpouring of gifts resulted. As 
‘Toru Matsumoto summed up church reaction to the whole 
affair: “American Protestantism seldom speaks or acts in 
one body. But upon the problem of the Japanese Ameri- 
cans, the churches agreed spontaneously and_ unani- 
mously.’’47 

The Commission continued its good work when at 
long last restrictions were lifted so that the Japanese 
Americans were free to return to their former communities 
on the West Coast. Mark Dawber outlined the Council’s 
policy for serving them religiously: 

We should encourage the churches on the Pacific Coast 
to absorb as many as possible into the Caucasian churches, 
but we fully appreciate the difficulty of absorbing any 
large proportion in this way. When every effort has been 
made to provide a fellowship in the Caucasian churches, 
it will be necessary to re-establish a number of the Japa- 
nese missions. In doing so the Protestant Commission 
for Japanese Service has agreed to avoid denominational 
competition and waste and, wherever possible, to provide 


an interdenominational church and ministry for these 
returning Japanese Americans.*® 


The Commission was operative chiefly in the West and 
was a useful agency in a difficult and tense situation. 
Long before the Japanese folk were allowed to return 
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to the West Coast they were permitted to resettle in other 
parts of the country. Need was felt for an organization 
with nationwide contacts to help the settlers establish 
themselves in unfamiliar places in time of war. Accord- 
ingly, on October 7, 1942, a Committee on Resettlement 
of Japanese Americans was formed by joint action of the 
Home Missions, Federal, and Foreign Missions councils. 
It was designed to serve the settlers as they left the centers 
and to help them find homes and employment, and also 
to speak on behalf of the Japanese Americans in the name 
of the churches when advisable. Mr. George E. Rundquist 
was made executive secretary of the committee. Early in 
1945 he noted that the committee had promoted the organi- 
zation of local committees on resettlement, stimulated the 
setting up of united ministeries to evacuees, encouraged 
the opening and operation of hostels to provide temporary 
shelter and board for newly-arrived settlers, maintained 
contact with other agencies concerned with resettlement, 
and cooperated with the national and local offices of the 
War Relocation Authority.*? 

Some of these services required courage to perform. 
For example, the opening of a hostel in Brooklyn was 
risky. The Rev. and Mrs. Ralph Smeltzer, backed by a 
committee of clerical leaders, faced possible bodily harm at 
the opening of the Clinton Street Center. Once it had been 
opened, the opposition quieted and the hostel was ac- 
cepted.”* 

A high percentage of the evacuees were served by the 
Committee on Resettlement in one way or another — Rund- 
quist at one point estimated as many as 85 per cent of them. 
The returnees found the church friendly for the most part: 
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. . It was the pulpit that spoke the first word of Chris- 
tian fellowship in almost all the communities to which 
the Japanese Americans came.”51 ‘The complete withdrawal 
of the exclusion order on January 2, 1945, was a victory 
for the forces of good will. 

On March 1, 1945, the committee became simply the 
resettlement division of the Council’s regular committee 
on Japanese work, and came under the direction of Toru 
Matsumoto. The most difficult problem at that point was 
with Japanese Americans still in the centers. Their lives 
had been so disrupted that many of them had become 
confused or apathetic. Accordingly, five resettlement coun- 
selors of Japanese ancestry were sent to the centers. With 
their deep understanding of the situation, they were able 
to render invaluable service to those who faced some very 
difficult readjustments. ‘The committee sponsored a series 
of conferences on resettlement and raised its voice to ask 
the government to provide compensation for property and 
financial losses suffered as a result of evacuation. It also 
declared for the final full integration of people of Japanese 
descent into the regular churches. In accordance with 
this premise, the Council’s Japanese work was finally com- 
pletely absorbed by the Committee on City and Bilingual 
Work. 

The two programs that have just been reviewed were 
developed in response to needs provoked by the war, and at 
war’s end their functions were absorbed by the normal 
structures of the Council. ‘The 1940’s saw the development 
of another program of service that arose to fill a need not 
caused by the war but of longer standing. Even before 
the merger of the Councils some efforts were made to reach 
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Southern sharecroppers. They were not successful, but in 
the first year of the enlarged Council fresh attempts were 
made. Experimental approaches showed that the sponsor- 
ing of institutes for the indigenous preachers of share- 
cropper country seemed to be the best way to tackle the 
problem. In these institutes, usually week-long, instruction 
in Bible, community service, and methods of improving 
the domestic and agricultural condition of the share- 
croppers could be offered. Professor Ralph A. Felton of 
Drew Theological Seminary took responsibility on a part- 
time basis for supervision of work in the field among 
sharecroppers, and the program expanded in quality and 
outreach through his efforts. The institutes for Negro 
ministers were paralleled by institutes for the women of 
their churches. 

By enlarging the full-time sharecropper staff it was 
possible to sponsor more institutes — in 1944, for example, 
five full-time trained Negro workers conducted seventeen 
institutes for ministers and nine for women, reaching four 
times as many people as had been touched two years before. 
Also, an arrangement was made whereby a number of 
graduate students were given scholarship aid in anticipa- 
tion that they would take places of leadership in the 
Southern rural church. To a great extent, this advance 
was made possible by the increase of World Day of Prayer 
offerings, for sharecroppers became the third home mission 
project to which collections were devoted. Actually, the 
so-called sharecropper program broadened out into an 
extensive project for improving the Southern rural Negro 
ministry and church. 

One of the students who was aided in completing his 
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graduate studies was the Rev. Harry V. Richardson. For 
many years he had been chaplain and director of religious 
activities at Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. A graduate 
of Western Reserve University and Harvard Divinity 
School, he was able to complete his doctorate at Drew 
under Felton. In 1945 he was named director of an ex- 
tensive Program for the Training of the Negro Rural 
Ministry, made possible by the General Education Board 
of the Rockefeller Foundation.5? —The plan was to extend 
the institutes in both number and duration and to provide 
scholarships that more could attend. In 1945, therefore, 
nine full-time workers were kept busy conducting sixty-two 
interdenominational institutes with a total attendance of 
over 2,400. 

The workers served in other ways: they coordinated 
special projects, organized rural pastors groups, gave lec- 
ture series, and aided in community service in general. 
Richardson noted that the caliber of the extension workers 
was one of the remarkable features of the project: “That 
young people of such excellent training should engage in 
rural religious work constitutes a veritable revolution in 
the history and leadership of the rural Negro church.” 
It was found preferable to hold fewer but longer institutes; 
in 1946 over two thirds of the thirty-five assemblies 
lasted more than a week. It was found that extension 
classes meeting regularly for some months in a given com- 
munity were useful. In some areas, workers developed 
special workshops. ‘The subject of one was low cost build- 
ing construction, that of another the improvement of rural 
worship! 

Some of the youthful leaders who gained maturity and 
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experience in this effort went on to serve in responsible 
positions in denominations or seminaries. ‘The commun- 
ions and educational institutions drew new life and in- 
spiration from the effort. The foundation grants were 
continued on a diminishing scale to 1950, when it was 
hoped the boards could carry it on. That last year of the 
Council saw five workers busy conducting thirty institutes, 
three extension classes, and many special projects. Dr. 
Richardson was not exaggerating when he put in his book, 
Dark Glory, the statement: “The most specific and the 
most effective work with rural pastors has been done in 
the institutes conducted by the Home Missions Council.”54 
Here the Council truly served a pioneering function, for 
colleges and seminaries were given a new vision, and 
denominations received added strength as a consequence 
of the program. And it allowed the Council to do signifi- 
cant cooperative work in a field greatly in need of it. 


This history has dealt with an interdenominational 


movement in which executives and administrators have 
played the major role; the home missionaries in the field 
and on the firing line were largely associated with denomin- 
ations and unfortunately have not been sufficiently con- 
sidered. It is true, however, that the Council itself (and 
its predecessors) tended to take for granted the patient, 
often underpaid work of devoted men and women who 
labored in isolated and difficult posts. Yet the whole 
enterprise depended upon them; Louisa Shotwell spoke 
fairly in declaring: “No degree of organized cooperation 
at the top can take the place of an effective job at the 
grass roots. Home missions can have no better ambassador 
than the effective, consecrated missionary who knows how 
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to interpret the good news of the Gospel to the people he 
serves in terms of their daily lives.’’>> The first Congress 
had been concerned with the matter of missionary per- 
sonnel, and found that they were often scantily paid and 
served under personnel practices that did not tend to 
dignify or magnify the missionary’s true importance. It 
was said that the churches had at times tended to “exploit 
the zeal’”’ of men and women by granting a minimum wage 
and expecting missionaries to receive their real compensa- 
tion from the satisfaction inherent in the work.*® 

Not much was done until a Missionary Personnel Com- 
mittee was created in 1943. It sought to formulate a 
basic philosophy to direct home mission personnel prac- 
tices. It suggested that the following points should be 
among those to guide administrators: 


a. Our work is Christ-centered. Our employment prac- 
tices should be consistent with our Christian teaching. 
We must not exploit the willingness to serve by such long 
hours of work that there is not time for re-creation. 


b. Fine quality of work will command respect of church 
constituents which in turn will result in larger giving. 


c. ‘The quality of work should be maintained when 
budgets are cut, even though it means limiting the quan- 
tity of the work done.5? 


A fairly elaborate plan for minimum salaries, allowances 
for children, pensions, vacations, travel expenses including 
car allowance, retirement, sick leave, medical care, and 
furloughs for study was suggested for the guidance of the 
denominations and of the Council itself. “The study and 
experience of the committee to date,’ reported Chairman 
A. L. Roberts of the Presbyterian Board (U.S. A.) in 1947, 
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“would indicate that this is an urgent if not the most 
urgent concern for each of the home missions boards.”’58 
A good start, at least, was finally made in this important 
matter. 

Some of the work that the Home Missions Council did in 
fulfilling its prophetic and pioneering functions was quite 
intangible, yet in the long run of great significance. As 
an operative agency in the home mission field, the Coun- 
cil, despite its development in the 1940’s, remained small. 
The operations of even the smaller constituent societies 
dwarfed those of the Council, and the larger boards oper- 
ated a truly vast network of institutions, projects, and 
stations.5® As a leaven, however, the Council’s significance 
cannot be measured by considerations of staff and budget. 
The very fact of the Council with its volume of confer- 
ences, reports, committees, programs, and promotions served 
to improve the quality and effectiveness of the total effort. 

In the restless effort to redefine the nature of home 
missions for the new frontiers that so swiftly emerged in 
twentieth century life and to redirect the extensive mission- 
ary apparatus, the Home Missions Council did perhaps 
its best work. The continual emphasis on planning, strat- 
egy, analysis, and review was perhaps the central genius of 
the Council; it was the chief means by which the old faith 
was made relevant to the ever-new frontiers of this incred- 
ible century. This chapter has thus far referred to the way 
the Home Missions Council of North America attacked its 
historic and accepted tasks as inherited from the parent 
Councils, and then to the way it sought to serve as a voice 
calling church and people to make adaptation of method 
to need. In the planning and strategy function these two 
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aspects came together. By very definition the planning and 
Strategy responsibility is something of a prophetic and 
pioneering one; yet it was also one of the historic tasks of 
the Council. In a dynamic decade the work was more 
complicated than ever, but it was not dodged. 

Like many other agencies, religious and secular, the 
Home Missions Council during the war years was con- 
cerned with the shape of things to come, with the direction 
of the postwar world. ‘The entire annual meeting in Janu- 
ary, 1944, was devoted to the theme of Home Missions in 
the Postwar World. ‘The Council also participated in sev- 
eral inter-council efforts in planning ahead, chiefly in the 
Inter-Council Committee on Postwar Planning. When the 
anticipated time at last arrived, the Council was quite 
aware that it had moved into a new period — the theme of 
the 1946 annual meeting was quite appropriately Home 
Missions Begins a New Era. At that meeting many state- 
ments suggested that a careful review of the entire home 
mission field was once again in order. A “Report on the 
Future of Home Missions” proved to be provocative, so 
that a Committee on the Future of Home Missions was 
named further to consider the report and work out a full 
statement suggesting home mission policies for the years 
ahead. Led by Dr. Hermann Morse, the group produced 
an elaborate mimeographed report in four parts entitled 
“Looking Ahead in Home Missions.” 

The first part dealt with Aspects of General Strategy in 
Home Missions Work. In defining the role of the Home 
Missions Council itself, the report stated: 


The Home Missions Council, while continuing its im- 
portant functions in the development of a spirit of mutual 
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cooperation and good will, should also be strengthened and 
developed — 


a. As a master planning board for Protestant Home 
Missions, having in view both adjustment and extension; 


b. As an agency for the initiation and carrying on 
of specialized services which can best be furnished col- 
lectively;”.*.:.8° 


Part II, General Considerations Affecting the Present 
Urgency, analyzed in some detail the impact on home 
missions of such things as population mobility and mi- 
grancy, trends in group relations, and the impact of secular 
forces. 

The third part, by far the most voluminous, was entitled 
Specific Policies and Programs Applicable to Particular 
Fields of Interest. Here there was a careful examination 
and analysis of the various subdivisions of home mission 
work, often prepared by the suitable committees of the 
Council. Specific situations were probed, the experience of 
home missions on them was crystallized, and the path of 
advance suggested. 

One field of interest that had long been somewhat 
neglected by the Council was that of Home Missions 
Institutions. The large number of homes, hospitals, and 
social agencies of various kinds had rarely been referred 
to in Council affairs, though it was an important part of 
the total mission field. A questionnaire (returned by less 
than half of the boards) showed that the ten boards that 
did reply operated some 251 institutions, including 123 
community centers, 62 boarding schools, 21 day schools, 
14 children’s homes, 15 hospitals, health centers, and dis- 
pensaries. Not all the boards that replied reported their 
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budgets, but those that did showed total expenditures of 
over five million dollars. It was found that the boards were 
facing difficult financial and administrative problems in 
maintaining the institutions. The outcome of this section 
was the naming of a committee to explore further into 
this vast, unreached field. Here the frontier function of 
the Council is well illustrated — and this is but one section 
of Part III. 

The fourth part of the report made specific suggestions 
regarding the organizational structure and program of the 
Council itself. 

The entire report was discussed in general at the annual 
meeting of January, 1947, and adopted for substance of 
doctrine for the guidance of Council and boards. Im- 
pressed by its comprehensiveness, the Council spread the 
following action on its records: 


Recognizing the significance of the Report on the Future 
of Home Missions, the Home Missions Council wishes to 
express its deep appreciation to Dr. Hermann N. Morse, its 
President, and chairman of the special committee prepar- 
ing the report, the members of the special committee, the 
chairmen of the committees presenting specific portions of 
the report, and all others who contributed to it. We 
believe that the importance of this historic document will 
become increasingly apparent as it is printed, and circu- 
lated in the churches. Its impact will be felt for years to 
come as boards and agencies prepare to meet the demands 
of the new day.®t 


The report called for the preparation of a new basic 
policy statement similar to Home Missions Today and 
Tomorrow. But it was decided that first there must be 
a second Home Missions Congress, and in order to get 
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ready for it, plans for further preparatory studies — which 
were by no means as extensive as those for the first Con- 
gress — were made. 

The Congress met on January 24-27 at Columbus, Ohio. 
Nearly one thousand leaders representing thirty-four de- 
nominations and twenty-four agencies were present. The 
central purpose of the Congress was to review and appraise 
“the entire present enterprise of home missions in the light 
of all significant present conditions and trends in America 
and the world, and the charting of the, course to be followed 
in the years ahead by the Home Missions agencies and 
by the Church as a whole in the fuller attainment of the 
objectives of a Christian America and a Christian world.’® 

In plenary sessions, the Congress heard outstanding 
speakers analyze the major forces shaping the home mis- 
sions task. Drs. Ralph Sockman, Hermann Morse, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Dougias Horton, and Mark Dawber were among 
those who addressed the Congress. In seminar sessions, ten 
specific areas of home mission concern were considered and 
discussed by smaller groups. The tone of the Congress is 
conveyed in its ‘““Message to the Churches.” It revealed 
the pervasive influence of the theological revival. It said 
in part: 

The Church owes its existence to the Good News. It is 
created and sustained by the ever renewed assurance that, 
in the life, sacrifice and victory of Jesus Christ, God has 
conquered the power of enmity, evil, and death. This is 
indeed Good News. It has power to shatter the human 
heart with wonder and shake the world with hope. 

While the Church is brought into being by the Gospel, 


it ceases to be the Church unless it is the bearer of this 
Good News to all mankind. Thus the Church is given 
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its mission. It is called to make known God’s redeeming 
love and bring all of life under the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ. 

The mission of the whole Church is also the mission 
of every congregation. The local church is a portion of 
the Christian Community resident in a given place but 
called to accept the full commission of its Lord, to share 
its faith and life with the neighborhood, the nation and 
the world. Mission boards, institutions, and missionaries 
are instruments by means of which the local church extends 
its ministry to the farther bounds of its parish. 

In the work of Home Missions the churches join in 
communicating to all the people of the nation a saving 
faith in Jesus Christ, a meaningful life purpose in His 
service, and a demonstration of the power of the Gospel 
to bring justice, mercy, and true fellowship into the ways 
of the common life.® 


This was the faith — the historic evangelical witness of 
Protestant home missions, set now in the context of the 
ecumenical revival. In the ten seminars, the delegates 
wrestled with the problems of how the faith could best 
be brought to bear on the untouched areas of American 
life and the unreached people of the land. The results of 
the seminars were distilled into a body of “Findings” for 
the further guidance of the movement. Together with the 
major addresses of the Congress, these were published in 
the volume, For a Christian World: A National Congress 
on Home Missions. The insights of the original report 
on the future of home misions, deepened by the processes 
of study and discussion, were thus preserved. 

It had been agreed in advance that the Congress would 
not be followed up by a series of regional conferences. ‘The 
Executive Committee had found: 
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There is growing opposition on the part of a large 
number of ministers to the increasing number of meetings, 
in addition to those of their own denominations, that 
they are called upon to attend and to promote.* 


It was felt that it was preferable to think of the Congress 
as a single major event that the denominations could 
utilize in their own home mission promotion at local and 
regional levels as they saw fit. 

This was but one of the many indications that had been 
evident for some years that the organizational complexity 
of Protestantism was getting out of hand. There were 
many others; for one example, Don F. Pielstick once 
thoughtfully observed: 


Out of this experience [conducting surveys in war in- 
dustrial communities] has arisen an ever-increasing con- 
cern for the program of the church. Pastors complain 
about being too busy, yet every department and committee 
wishes to claim more of their time and energy. This is 
because of the segmentation of our approach. It seems 
that every department tries to create a complete set of 
literature and a special program. Is this procedure of 
making every phase of life a separate issue sound? Does 
it not complicate our system and confuse goals? Is it not 
essential that the united church become a reality in 
this realm alsor® 


Considerations such as these were effective arguments on 
behalf of a consolidation of interdenominational agencies, 
and there were many other considerations suggesting the 
same end. The interdenominational agencies had origi- 
nally been started to further cooperation and unity, to 
correlate the efforts of the denominations, but by the 
1940's they had become so vast and intricate as to need 
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correlation themselves. Therefore, as early as May 29, 1940, 
representatives of major interdenominational councils met 
to consider the possibilities of closer relationships. ‘This 
committee “reached the clear conviction that the desperate 
need of the modern world calls for a new effort to order 
the churches’ forces in the most effective way; .. . for 
united plans for the strongest possible impact of the 
churches on the totality of Christian problems and con- 
cerns; and for such closer relationships as will make these 
objectives possible.’”’® 

Once this path was taken, the question was, what type 
of closer relationship? There were three alternatives: the 
development of further cooperative activities within the 
existing organizational structure, the federation of the 
national agencies without surrender of their separate 
identities, and the organization of a single corporate body 
replacing the existing interchurch agencies. In December, 
1940, at the time the Home Missions Councils merged, 
seven of these interchurch bodies met together in joint 
meetings to get better acquainted with one another’s pro- 
grams and personnel. A year later, a Conference for the 
Study of Closer Relationships of the General Interdenom- 
inational Agencies met at Atlantic City. By this time, a 
trend toward one council was evident. 

The Home Missions Council favored this trend, pro- 
vided that there would be opportunity for full discussion 
of each detail of any proposed plan and that any given 
proposal could be submitted to the constituent boards be- 
fore general approval was extended. The Council wanted 
to safeguard the distinct interests of home missions, it 
did not want them lost in a general agency. 
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These conditions were taken account of as plans for an 
overall organization were shaped. In January, 1943, the 
Council considered a report of the Committee on Closer 
Relationships of General Interdenominational Agencies. 
Proponents for the proposed National Council of Churches 
argued that home mission interests would be strengthened, 
for there would be opportunity for wider participation 
in home mission activities, especially in the field of comity. 
As the plans were developed, they provided for a Division of 
Home Missions with substantial autonomy. Within the 
broad general limits of the new agency, the division could 
control its own program and policy and preserve its own 
budget. A denomination’s missionary society could join 
the division even if that communion did not join the 
National Council. ‘The Home Missions Council therefore 
approved the idea in substance and submitted the plans to 
the boards. Most of them were in favor of the step, though 
it was not until 1949 that the final vote to commit the 
Home Missions Council to the projected National Council 
of Churches was taken. 

The final session of the Home Missions Council of North 
America was held at Cleveland on November 27-28, 1950. 
On the next day the First Assembly of the Division of 
Home Missions of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America was held. Dr. 
Hermann N. Morse was elected first chairman of the 
Division and vice-president of the National Council. The 
adoption of a body of by-laws brought the Home Missions 
Council, structure and staff, bodily into the new Council. 
The coordinate executive secretaryship was continued. Dr. 
I. George Nace had replaced Dr. Dawber when the latter 
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retired in 1949. A graduate of Franklin and Marshall 
College and of the Reformed Seminary at Lancaster, Nace 
had been a missionary to Japan, executive secretary of the 
Council of Churches in Portland, Oregon, and executive 
secretary of the Board of National Missions of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. He and Edith Lowry 
became the first executives of the new Division of Home 
Missions. 

The experiment in cooperative home missions that had 
begun in 1908 therefore came to a new and promising 
turning point in 1950 as the Home Missions Council took 
its place as a major division of the new National Council 
of Churches. The story of that experiment is a significant 
chapter in the history of Protestantism in the first half of 
the twentieth century. It reflects the major phases of that 
history: the crusading optimism of the first two decades of 
the present century, climaxed by the great crusade of World 
War I; the disillusionment and decline of the years after 
the war; the resurgence and revitalization that has marked 
Protestantism since the middle of the 1930's. It discloses 
that the cooperative approach was a dynamic one, pressing 
onward to fuller consummations and preparing the way for 
ecumenical concern. It emphasizes that the interdenom- | 
inational as well as the denominational movements must 
be studied if American Protestantism is to be understood. 
It reveals how the evangelical faith was combined with 
the social emphasis on the one hand and the unitive thrust 
on the other to produce some of the most significant 
developments of twentieth century Christianity. 

During this crowded period of their history, the Home 
Missions Councils gathered a wealth of insight and experi- 
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ence, the loss of which would seriously weaken the work 
of the Christian church in America today. But the heritage 
of home missions is a pioneering one; for us to fail to move 
beyond what the Councils did would be not to follow where 
they led. For whatever else they did or failed to do, they 
made it unforgettably clear that the very essence of home 
missions is to bring the old faith to the ever-new frontiers 
of modern life. 
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The two Home Missions Councils operated extensively through 
a network of standing committees. Not infrequently, however, 
committees changed name, or were referred to (sometimes in the 
same publication) by slightly different names. A list of the stand- 
ing committees of the Home Missions Council as it entered its 
last year, 1950, is given. Following the name of many of these 
committees there is listed in parentheses the names by which the 
committee was earlier, or otherwise, known. In a few cases, the 
essential function of a committee was taken over by another, 
usually more inclusive, committee; in such cases the name of the 
earlier committee is bracketed. This is not an exhaustive list—a 
full analysis of committee structure would be more complicated 
than helpful. 


ALASKA COMMITTEE (Central Committee on Alaska) 

CHURCH BUILDING COMMITTEE 

CITY AND BILINGUAL WORK COMMITTEE (Committee 
on City Work, Committee on Immigrants, Committee on Home 
Missions Interests Among the Immigrants, [Committee on Ex- 
ceptional Groups, Committee on Orientals and Hawaiians], 
Committee on New Americans, Committee on the City and 
New Americans) 

COMMITTEE ON COMITY AND COOPERATION 

COMMITTEE ON HOME MISSIONS INSTITUTIONS 

INDIAN COMMITTEE (Committee on Indian Affairs, Joint 
Central Committee on Indian Work, Committee on Indian 
Missions, Joint Committee on Indian Work) 


INTERMOUNTAIN AREA COMMITTEE [Committee on Mor- 
monism] 
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AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON THE CHRISTIAN AP- 
PROACH TO THE JEWS (Committee on Hebrews) 


MIGRANT COMMITTEE (Joint Committee on Migrant 
Groups, Committee on Farm and Cannery Migrants, Commit- 
tee on Migrant Work) 


MISSIONARY PERSONNEL COMMITTEE 
POLICY COMMITTEE 


COMMITTEE ON PROMOTION AND PUBLICITY (Com- 
mittee on Publicity) 


SHARECROPPER COMMITTEE [Committee on Negro Work, 
Joint Committee on Negro Americans] 


TOWN AND COUNTRY COMMITTEE (Committee on Rural 
Fields) 
WEST INDIES COMMITTEE 


YOUTH AND STUDENT WORK COMMITTEE (Committee 
on Young People) 
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